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THE LECTURE ON EDUCATION* 


HorRACE MANN 


at is the ancestors of a people 
who prepare and predetermine all 
the great events in that people’s his- 
tory; their posterity only collect, and 
read them. No just judge will ever 
decide upon the moral responsibility 
of an individual without first ascer- 
taining what kind of parents he had; 
nor will any just historian ever de- 
cide upon the honor or infamy of 
a people without placing the char- 
acter of its ancestors in judgment. 
The mobs, the riots, the burnings, 
the lynchings, perpetrated by the 
men of the present day are perpe- 
trated because of their vicious or 
defective education when children. 
We see and feel the ravage of their 
tiger-passions, now, when they are 
full-grown; but it was years ago 
that they were whelped and suckled. 
And so, too, if we are derelict from 
our duty in this matter, our children, 
in their turn, will suffer. If we per- 
mit the vulture’s eggs to be hatched, 
it will then be too late to take care 
of the lambs. 

~ * Delivered by Horace Mann on 
numerous occasions following his ap- 
pointment on June 29, 1837, as Secretary 
of the newly created Massachusetts Board 
of Education. The centennial of this ap- 
pointment is being widely celebrated this 


year. This is a condensation of the origin- 
al address, 


Some eulogize our system of Popu- 
lar Education, as though worthy to 
be universally admired and imitated. 
Others pronounce it circumscribed 
in its action, and feeble, even where 
it acts. Let us waste no time in com- 
posing this strife. If good, let us 
improve it; if bad, let us reform it. 

The science and the art of Educa- 
tion, like everything human, depend 
upon culture for advancement. And 
they would be more cultivated if the 
rewards for attention, and the pen- 
alties for neglect, were better under- 
stood. From the nature of the case, 
in education, the effects are widely 
separated from the causes. They 
happen so long afterward that the 
reason of the community loses sight 
of the connection between them. 

If instead of 21 years, the course 
of Nature allowed but 21 days to 
rear an infant to the full stature of 
manhood, and to sow in his bosom 
the seeds of unbounded happiness 
or of unspeakable misery—I suppose 
in that case the merchant would 
abandon his bargains, and the farm- 
er his harvests, and even the drunk- 
ard would hie homeward from his 
revel, and that 21 days would be 
spent without much sleep, and with 
many prayers. 

It ought to be understood that 
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none of the consequences, whether 
of vicious or of virtuous education, 
become any the less certain because 
they are remote. It ought to be uni- 
versally understood and intimately 
felt that, in regard to children, all 
precept and example, all kindness 
and harshness, all rebuke and com- 
mendation—all forms, indeed, of 
direct or indirect education affect 
mental growth, just as dew, and 
sun, and shower, or untimely frost, 
affect vegetable growth. Their influ- 
ences are integrated and made one 
with the soul. They enter into spirit- 
ual combination with it, never after- 
wards to be wholly decompounded. 
It ought to be understood and felt 
that, however it may be in a social 
or jurisprudential sense, it is never- 
theless true, in the most solemn and 
dreadful sense, that by an irrepeal- 
able law of Nature the iniquities of 
the fathers are still visited upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth 
generation. Nor do the children 
suffer for the iniquities only of their 
parents; they suffer for their neglect 
and even for their ignorance. 

How, then, are the purposes of 
education to be accomplished? How- 
ever other worlds may be, this world 
of ours is evidently constructed on 
the plan of producing ends by using 
means. And education, more than 
anything else, demands not only a 
scientific acquaintance with mental 
laws, but the nicest art in the detail 
and application of means, for its suc- 
cessful prosecution; because influ- 
ences imperceptible in childhood 
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work out more and more broadly 
into beauty or deformity in later life. 
No unskilful hand should ever play 
upon a harp where the tones are left, 
forever, on the strings. 

In the first place, the best methods 
should be well ascertained; in the 
second, they should be universally 
diffused. Before noticing some par- 
ticulars in which a common channel 
for disseminating information may 
subserve the prosperity of our Com- 
mon Schools allow me to premise 
that there is one rule which in all 
places and in all forms of education 
should be held primary, paramount, 
and, as far as possible, exclusive. 
Acquirement and pleasure should go 
hand in hand. A child is wholly in- 
capable of appreciating the ultimate 
value or uses of knowledge. Nor is 
the motive of fear preferable. Fear is 
one of the most debasing and de- 
mentalizing of all passions. It should 
never be associated with what is 
desired, toiled for, and loved. If a 
child appetizes his books, lesson- 
getting is free labor. If he revolts 
at them, then it is slave labor. Less 
is done, and the little is not so well 
done. Nature has implanted a feel- 
ing of curiosity in the breast of every 
child, as if to make certain of his 
activity and progress. The desire of 
learning alternates with the desire 
of food; and the former is even 
more craving and exigent in its na- 
ture than the latter, and acts longer 
without satiety. Men sit with folded 
arms, even while surrounded with 
objects of which they know nothing. 
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Who ever saw that done by a child? 
But we cloy, disgust, half extirpate 
this appetite for knowledge, and then 
deny its existence. 

The voice of Nature, therefore, 
forbids the infliction of annoyance, 
discomfort, pain, upon a child while 
engaged in study. Not only is a por- 
tion of the energy of his mind with- 
drawn from his lesson, but the pain 
blends itself with the study, makes 
part of the remembrance of it, and 
thus curiosity and the love of learn- 
ing are deadened. This is the phil- 
osophy of children’s hating study. 
We insulate them by fear; we touch 
them with non-conductors; and then, 
because they emit no spark, we grave- 
ly aver that they are non-electric 
bodies. If possible, pleasure should 
be made to flow like a sweet atmos- 
phere around the early learner, and 
pain be kept beyond the association 
of ideas. You cannot open blossoms 
with a northeast storm. 

A great mischief—I use the word 
mischief because it implies a certain 
degree of wickedness—is suffered in 
the diversity and multiplicity of our 
schoolbooks. Not more than 20 or 
30 different kinds of books, exclu- 
sive of a school library, are needed in 
our Common Schools; yet there are 
in actual use in schools of this State 
more than 300 different kinds of 
books, and in the markets, seeking 
our adoption, I know not how many 
hundreds more. The standards in 
spelling, pronunciation and writing; 
in rules of grammar and in processes 
of arithmetic, are as ‘various as the 


books. Are there not some of these 
books to which all good judges, on 
comparison, would award the pref- 
erence? Could they not be afforded 
much cheaper for the great market 
which uniformity would open? 

This mischief grew out of the 
great profits formerly realized from 
the manufacture of school books. An 
edition once published must be sold ; 
for the date has become almost as 
important in school books as in 
almanacs. All manner of devices are 
daily used to displace the old books 
and foist in the new ones. On this 
subject cannot the mature views of 
competent and disinterested men be 
the means of effecting a much-needed 
reform? 

There is another point where, it 
seems to me, a united effort among 
the friends of education would, in 
certain branches of instruction, in- 
crease ten-fold the efficiency of our 
Common Schools. I mean the use 
of some simple apparatus so as to 
employ the eye, more than the ear, 
in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Nine-tenths—may I not say ninety- 
nine hundredths—of all our Com- 
mon School instruction is conveyed 
through the ear; or, which is the 
same thing, through the medium of 
written instead of spoken words, 
where the eye has been taught to do 
the work of the ear. Close your eyes, 
and then with the aid of the other 
senses examine a watch, an artisan’s 
workshop, a manufactory, a ship; 
and how meager and formless are 
all the ideas they present to you. 
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The mind often acquires by a glance 
of the eye what volumes of books 
and months of study could not reveal 
so livingly through the ear. There 
is a fund of truth in the old saying 
that “seeing is believing.” There will 
never be any such maxim in regard 
to the other senses. To use the ear 
instead of the eye, in any case where 
the latter is available, is as prepos- 
terous as it would be for our mi- 
gratory birds to walk rather than 
fly. 

It seems to me that one of the 
greatest errors in education at the 
present time is the desire and ambi- 
tion, at single-lessons, to teach com- 
plex truths, whole systems, which 
years of analysis are scarcely sufficient 
to unfold; instead of commencing 
with simple elements and then rising 
by gradations to combined results. 
If collective ideas are forced into a 
child’s mind, without his being made 
to analyze them, and understand the 
individual ideas of which they are 
composed, the probability is that the 
collective idea will never be com- 
prehended. The subjects of the les- 
sons cease to be new, and yet are not 
understood. Curiosity, which is the 
hunger and thirst of the mind, is 
forever cheated and balked; for 
nothing but a real idea can give real, 
true intellectual gratification. A 
habit, too, is inevitably formed of 
reciting without thinking. At length, 


the most glib recitation becomes the 
best, and the less the scholars are de- 
layed by thought the faster they can 
prate, as a mill clacks quicker when 
there is no grist in the hopper. 

The temptation to this error is 
perhaps the most seductive that ever 
beguiles a teacher from his duty. He 
desires to make his pupils appear 
well. He forgets that the great ob- 
jects of education lie in the power 
and dignity and virtue of life, and 
not in the recitations at the end of 
the quarter. 

Another question of method, to 
which I most earnestly solicit the 
attention of teachers and the whole 
public, is whether there is not too 
much teaching of words, instead of 
things. The ashes and shreds and 
wrecks of everything else are of some 
value; but of words not freighted 
with ideas there is no salvage. Some, 
who have a strong verbal memory 
become dextrous in the use of lan- 
guage; if they can have two ideas, 
on any subject, to set up at the ends 
as termini, they can fill up with words 
any space between. When the habit 
is confirmed, of relying on the verbal 
faculty, the rest of the mind dies out. 
The dogma that Nature abhors a 
vacuum is experimentally refuted. 
I know of but one compensation for 
these word-men ; I believe they never 
become insane. Insanity requires 
some mind, for a basis. 


Reported from Horace Mann, His Ideas and Ideals, 
by Joy Elmer Morgan. Washington, D.C.: National 
Home Library Foundation, 1936. Pp. viti+-150. 














MIRAGES IN EDUCATION 


RALEIGH SCHORLING 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


J hardheaded and intelligent 
layman seems to have difficulty fol- 
lowing the trend of educational 
progress through a verbal thicket of 
shifting educational slogans. In 1900 
the faith of school people lay in the 
Herbartian steps; in 1905, in the 
cycle plan; in 1910, in the problem 
method; in 1915 teachers were ex- 
cited about supervised study ; in 1920 
the project method promised to solve 
all our difficulties; in 1925 we had 
individualized instruction with as 
many different models as a well- 
known make of car; in 1930 we be- 
came enthusiastic about the child- 
centered school; and in 1935 we had 
great faith in the social studies as 
the core of the curriculum. 

What possible interpretations does 
the observant citizen have for these 
emphases of the movement in which 
vigorous propagandists collect large 
numbers of disciples? We can under- 
stand his bewilderment as he sees on 
the one hand great zeal and enthusi- 
asm for a new educational formula 
and, on the other hand, the great 
mass of teachers going about its way 
doing things pretty much as before 
and only mildly interested in know- 
ing which way the educational wind 
is blowing. Perhaps the citizen looks 
upon school teachers as an un- 
stable group who swing in extreme 
fashion from one enthusiasm to an- 
other. Perhaps the public has the im- 
pression that we follow a Pied Piper 


who plays a new tune every five 
years, or it may look upon us as 
hopeless idealists bent upon remak- 
ing the world in a single generation. 
The citizen may even have sympathy 
for us as he sees the inevitable series 
of steps which bring us to a new edu- 
cational formula. For a short time 
we fight with evangelistic zeal for 
our slogan. But soon the clouds 
gather and we come to the sharp 
realization that our hopes of reform 
are once more futile. 

But these interpretations are un- 
kind to teachers. The discerning 
critic of public education will see in 
this shifting terminology a persis- 
tent stream of thought making for 
educational reform which threatens 
every five years to break through the 
stubborn obstacles. There is good 
reason for believing that the expon- 
ents of the problem method, the 
project method, supervised study, 
and all the rest aimed at one and the 
same goal, namely a greater amount 
of reflective thinking, that these 
seemingly unrelated reforms repre- 
sent a groping to design an educa- 
tion for adjustment, and specifically, 
an unconscious striving for a greater 
amount of transfer. To be sure this 
fact may not have been recognized 
by the exponents of the various edu- 
cational reforms. To this day many 
school people are not familiar with 
recent investigations of transfer by 
Lashley, Orata, Overman, and others 
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are still saying that the idea of trans- 
fer has been exploded, though they 
may perhaps make use of intelli- 
gence tests which assume transfer 
by their use of random sampling of 
mental life. This desire for a greater 
amount of reflective thinking is 
clearly discernible in the current 
emphasis on the social studies. In 
recent times we have looked over 
the social precipice and noted that 
the margin of safety as regards mak- 
ing social changes in systematic and 
orderly fashion was none too great. 
Hence a frantic emphasis on the 
social studies resulted, with the hope 
that our citizens may as an outcome 
vote intelligently on public issues. 
In the end we will make more sub- 
stantial progress if we subject our 
popular panaceas for what ails the 
modern school to searching criti- 
cism, and examine the two rather 
distinct methods by which educa- 
tional changes are made. The first 
method consists of inventing new 
terminology. The advantages of this 
method are that its promoters can 
achieve leadership and wide publici- 
ty in easy and rapid fashion. Its dis- 
advantages are that it confuses the 
public and allows pseudo-reformers 
without broad scholarship or deep 
insight to masquerade as progressive 
while, in fact, they may be projecting 
the obsolete in curriculum and in 
method. It is very common to find 
school people using progressive 
terminology when in fact their own 
school systems are a full generation 
behind the practices of good schools. 
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The present widespread activity 
of curriculum revision is an excellent 
illustration, for the reform is as yet 
largely one on paper. To date, the 
engineers of curriculum construction 
have confined their efforts largely 
to placing the activity program, as 
an engine appropriated from the Boy 
Scouts, on a chassis designed by the 
social studies; to giving an attractive 
veneer with the methodology of Kil- 
patrick, to a body contributed by 
Hearst and the radio; and to simon- 
izing this fantastic assembly with 
the philosophy of John Dewey. 
Much of the current educational re- 
form consists of changing the labels 
on old bottles. 

The other method of educational 
reform is to modify practice without 
ostentation and thus give new mean- 
ing to old terms. The disadvantage 
of this procedure is that it classifies 
the promoters as conservatives and 
thereby causes their contributions to 
spread slowly. The advantages lie in 
the fact that the public is able to 
understand the reasons that under- 
lie proposed modifications, thus 
avoiding delays due to endless dis- 
cussion and opposition. The Society 
for Curriculum Study which includes 
some of our ablest workers and 
which already has valuable achieve- 
ments to its credit could, in the 
writer’s judgment, with great profit 
lay aside its abstruse and technical 
terminology and state what it advo- 
cates in simple, direct English. The 
chief objection to the highly techni- 
cal terminology is that it invariably 
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suggests that little in the way of 
progress can be achieved under the 
existing organization of schools and 
that some wholly new, undefined 
pattern of schooling is necessary. 
The fact of course is that most 
and probably all of the substantial 
reforms that have been suggested to 
date could easily be incorporated in 
the existing organization of schools 
if these were staffed by broadly 
trained teachers, supervised by execu- 
tives of vision, and provided with 
the necessary funds. For example, 
we are today dreaming of a secon- 
dary school with a greatly expanded 
curriculum, of a school that will 
develop an adequate record that 
travels with the pupil, of a school 
that will give many times as much 
attention to a broad guidance pro- 
gram, of a school that will help the 
individual validate his life plans, of 
a school that will provide a new and 
sensible curriculum for the summer 
for all children that will correlate 
experiences of the farm, the camp, 
the shop, and commerce, that will 
utilize the best of the experiences in 
the CCC camps, and the 4-H Clubs, 
and one that will provide adequate 
instruction in citizenship, music, and 
art. There seems to be no valid rea- 
son why such worthwhile reforms 


should be delayed. Let us consider 
a second illustration. At the moment 
many teachers are creating new units 
in consumer education, safety edu- 
cation, health, mental hygiene, sex 
education, human adjustment, family 
life, and the like. The writer has not 
seen a single desirable unit that could 
not readily be included in science, 
mathematics, social studies, or some 
other existing subject. The progres- 
sive school man need not wait until 
the day when his school will be in- 
cluded in a group of experimental 
schools to make substantial changes. 
The sensible route to reform is to 
bring teachers up to date as regards 
worthwhile innovations in order that 
they may quickly cast aside obsolete 
materials and include the newer 
units that are appearing. 

It is possible that the chaotic con- 
ditions in the curriculum are not as 
perplexing to remedy as they appear. 
One cause undoubtedly is our sud- 
den shift in values. Our shift from 
an emphasis on subject matter to the 
goal of social and personal develop- 
ment may cause us unnecessarily to 
reject large blocks of the older sub- 
ject matter and many of the tradi- 
tional procedures, merely because 
we do not have a clear insight into 
the newer scale of values. 


Raleigh Schorling is Professor of Education, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, and Supervisor of Directed 

Teaching and Instruction in the University High 

School. Reported from the University of Michigan 

School of Education Bulletin, VIII (March, 1937), 
70-72. 








IN DEFENSE OF THE OVERPAID TEACHER 





H. M. LAFFERTY 
In School and Society 


Fs problem of the school teach- 
er as a poorly paid public servant 
has long seemed fairly well estab- 
lished. However, in a recent issue 
of the Forum (December, 1936; 
see also the EDUCATION DIGEST, 
March, 1937, pp. 6-9.—Editor) 
Dr. J. R. Boyd raises a wagging 
finger and knowingly remarks that 
teachers are overpaid. How does 
Dr. Boyd know that teachers receive 
more than they are worth? He was 
once a teacher himself. In establish- 
ing a case against public school edu- 
cation Dr. Boyd makes the following 
charges. 

1. The public school curriculum 
is of little practical worth to the 
average pupil. The child learns in 
Spite of rather than because of the 
school. According to Dr. Boyd, learn- 
ing comes only as a result of an im- 
mediate and compelling necessity, a 
necessity that modern education, be- 
cause of its lack of utilitarianism, 
fails to provide. Practicality in edu- 
cation is certainly an essential factor. 
A program that makes no provision 
for utilizing what has been learned 
cannot be considered truly educa- 
tional. But, on the other hand, prac- 
ticality is not the only criterion for 
evaluating the American educational 
set-up. On the basis of such a 
materialistic concept, President 
Hutchins’ interpretation of a gen- 
eral education, an education essen- 
tial to the happiness and well-being 
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of every American citizen, an educa- 
tion tapping the ancient histories, 
the arts, the classics, as well as the 
physical and natural sciences, would 
prove particularly distasteful. Why? 
Because the materialistic-minded 
Dr. Boyd would have us believe that 
the practicable, the measurable fac- 
tors in an education are sufficient in 
themselves to provide for the man 
at work, for the man at home with 
his family, for the man at play with 
his friends, and for the man in 
communion with himself. 

It is apparent that everyone does 
not profit alike from a particular 
school subject. In recognizing vari- 
abilities in human interests and apti- 
tudes schools are introducing liberal 
policies in regard to elective subjects 
in an effort to take care of the criti- 
cism raised by Dr. Boyd, namely, that 
to most people it makes little differ- 
ence whether “wtor, fruor, etc. takes 
the ablative or the ablative takes usor, 
fruor, etc.” In view of such trends, 
coupled with new dynamic theories 
of curriculum construction, the ad- 
vance in educational and vocational 
guidance work, attentiveness to mor- 
al, physical, and social development, 
the respect for individualities, etc., 
it would seem that Dr. Boyd has 
been writing in the light of educa- 
tional practices of earlier years. 

2. The promotional practices of 
the schools are too liberal. Here Dr. 
Boyd allies himself with the old 




















school of educational thought in 
emphasizing mastery of subject 
matter for subject matter’s sake 
alone. Whether or not promotion 
for all is the solution of the problem 
is beside the question. The extent to 
which the school succeeds in render- 
ing the child a socially negotiable 
unit is the measure of the extent to 
which the school has fulfilled its 
responsibility. Obviously, such an 
objective can never be attained by 
memoriter learning or by adherence 
to the theory of formal discipline. 
The American dream of education is 
a program that will enable the child 
to participate in society with a min- 
imum of discomfort. 

Already a number of schools have 
adopted the scheme of promotion 
for all on the theory that many fac- 
tors other than erudition enter into 
the preparation of an adequate and 
satisfying life pattern. One has only 
to examine the numerous studies re- 
lating to the economic, social, and 
personal costs accruing from failure 
in school to realize that nonpromo- 
tion usually defeats rather than 
motivates the child; and that failure 
is all too often the result of poor 
teaching rather than of pupil incap- 
ability. 

3. School teachers are an inferior 
class of people. Dr. Boyd sums up 
the teaching profession thus: “I have 
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known many teachers, and they are 
not first-rate people. They are not 
even second rate. They vary rather 
from third to tenth rate.” 

Dr. Boyd offers no proof that the 
majority of school teachers are medi- 
ocre persons. Even granting that he 
has a definite concept of what consti- 
tutes a first-rate man, which hardly 
seems likely, Dr. Boyd merely re- 
mains unimpressed by the negligible 
number of teachers with whom he 
has come in contact. Thirty years 
ago personal opinion and observa- 
tion was a popular investigative de- 
vice. Today, however, personal opin- 
ion in most educational matters needs 
the support of material evidence. 

4. Teachers, as a group, are over- 
paid. Dr. Boyd states: “I do not be- 
lieve I accomplished anything in the 
five years I tried it. Society paid me 
$6,300—little enough, from my ~ 
viewpoint. But I think society was 
robbed. I was not underpaid. I was 
overpaid.” 

There is a strong inclination to 
agree heartily with such an attitude 
when it is directed toward an iso- 
lated teacher. Equally hearty disa- 
greement is expressed when such 
remarks are directed against the ma- 
jority of the teaching profession. 
Skepticism and skepticism born of 
fallacious reasoning are not one and 
the same. 


H. M. Lafferty is a member of the staff of the 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas. Reported from 


School and Society, XLV (March 6, 1937), 329-32. 











IDEAS: AN INQUIRY 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


dit kinds of education, even 
when purposes of propaganda are 
disclaimed, consist in part of the 
dissemination of ideas. Certainly an 
educated person is one who has more 
ideas than an illiterate person. The 
older, the richer, and the more com- 
plicated a civilization, the more ideas 
it is likely to have in circulation. The 
truth of this proposition can be tested 
by the words in general use. Savages 
low in the scale of living get along 
very well in their way with 300 or 
400 words. The average American 
who reads newspapers and goes to 
the movies will probably use from 
1500 to 2500 words, and be slight- 
ly acquainted with 500 or 1000 
more. The highly educated person 
who reads widely and constantly 
will have four or five times as many 
words at his command, and will 
make use of a dictionary besides. 
There is, of course, a great differ- 
ence between possessing ideas and 
having intelligence or judgment. We 
must be on our guard against assum- 
ing that the number of ideas pos- 
sessed by any person marks the 
degree of his power. As a matter of 
fact, many of the people who have 
exercised great power and made a 
lot of trouble for the world have 
been people of one idea—a fixed 
idea. Every despotism wielded over 
the mind of mankind has been sim- 
ple, founded on one of few ideas, to 
the exclusion of others; and every 
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rich and flowering civilization has 
been complex in ideas, has fostered 
a multiplicity of ideas, and has 
welcomed new ideas presented for 
examination, adoption, or rejection. 
So much seems to be certain. 

If the above remarks are sound, 
then education, whether for youths 
or adults, is especially concerned 
with the analysis and mastery of 
ideas, including, of course, the 
words that express them. And edu- 
cators, as well as students, should 
consciously set about this business. 

Now, ideas may be divided for 
convenience into two broad classes: 
first, there are ideas that represent 
facts—things known or knowable, 
at least in the main. For example, 
an idea of a house, an automobile, or 
a constitution. Second, there are ideas 
that express hopes, ideals, and opin- 
ions that are not easily checked 
against cold facts. For instance, “The 
good old days were better than ours,” 
“Old men of the Orient are wise,” 
or “A reduction of the tariff would 
improve the prospects for peace.” 

The distinction between knowl- 
edge and opinions is fundamental, 
although few persons earnestly try 
to make it. The effort is painful and 
disconcerting. Nevertheless, edu- 
cated, or at least intelligent, persons 
do try to distinguish between the 
things they actually know and can 
prove, and the things they just think 
or desire and cannot prove. It is 
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scarcely too much to say that the 
truly educated person is constantly 
on his guard against confusing 
knowledge with mere opinions. 

The work of educating one’s self 
includes both operations: the increase 
of knowledge and the exploration of 
opinions. It is necessary, if we are to 
enlarge our knowledge, to push be- 
yond the boundaries of our present 
domain for the reason that the things 
we do know depend on or impinge 
on things we do not know. 

The exploration of opinions is 
more difficult than the acquisition of 
knowledge, for opinions are elusive, 
while knowledge can be checked 
against the conclusions of compe- 
tence. But if we are not to victimize 
ourselves, we must make the explora- 
tion for the purpose of discovering 
how far our opinions are justified by 
facts or have any reasonable prospect 
of realization. Of course the ventila- 
tion of opinions gives us emotional 
pleasure, but surely intelligence 
would suggest that we check them 
against facts and prospects. 

When we start out to explore 
Opinions respecting human affairs, 
we generally find interests some- 
where in the neighborhood. And 
when we start to explore the factual 
structure of interests, we generally 
find ideas of some kind attached to 
them. Any idea that gets out of any- 
body’s head and into circulation very 
soon has interests attached to it. The 
founder of Christianity seems to have 
had no property save his raiment; 
but the churches established on the 
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Christian idea acquired in time a 
great deal of property, and so became 
involved in the eternal conflict of 
economic interests. 

If we wish to increase knowledge 
and diminish delusions, we should 
look for interests whenever we en- 
counter ideas, and look for ideas 
whenever we encounter interests. 
Most of us like to think that our 
noble ideas are purely disinterested, 
and practical persons busy with in- 
terests usually have a certain scorn 
for mere ideas. Consider, for in- 
stance, the unhappy plight of the 
“Brain Trust.” There is not much 
hope of finding out what all the 
writing and talking are about unless 
we are willing to look to the right 
and left, to observe the connections 
between ideas and interests. 

How can we make a beginning at 
this kind of education? I offer two 
suggestions that may be helpful. 

First, take up a book on some sub- 
ject with which you have more than 
casual familiarity; sharpen two lead 
pencils, one black and the other red; 
underline in black each sentence or 
word that expresses-a_fact that you 
know to be a fact or can verify as 
such; underline in red each word or 
sentence that expresses a mere opin- 
ion as to the desirability or undesir- 
ability of the matter in hand. When 
you have finished, look it all over. 
Then do the same thing with the 
works of three or four writers or 
speakers who are pretending to in- 
form the public on current affairs. 
Two benefits should result. You will 
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sharpen your wits for reading and 
for the quest of truth. You will have 
some basis for discrimination among 
those pretending to instruct you. 
Second, besides performing this 
operation on selected writings, make 
a special exploration of 50 or 100 
words commonly used in the discus- 
sion of human affairs. Ideas, wheth- 
er as knowledge or opinion, are ex- 
pressed in words. Most of us use 
words without much exploration of 
them, especially as we render opin- 
ions of which we are surest. Even 
those who imagine themselves edu- 
cated will be jarred severely if they 
select a few words in common usage, 
such as ‘“‘interest,’’ “progress,” 
“economics,” and “politics,” and 
look them up in a big dictionary— 
the bigger the better, preferably the 
complete New English Dictionary 
in many huge volumes. Anyone who 
has done this a few times will never 
be content with a little dictionary 
and he will find his powers of criti- 
cal insight and accurate expression 
stangely enlarged. The experiment is 
both informing and exhilarating. 
Practical persons engulfed in the 
instant need of things, busy with 
the duties of the household or the 
job, may ask: Why engage in this 
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excursion into philology? What re- 
lation has it to life? Is it not simply 
academic? 

It is curious that Americans who 
spend billions on education and de- 
vote years to studying in institutions 
of learning are likely to call any- 
thing “academic” that has a bearing 
on the use of the mind in discussing 
either theory or practice. No doubt 
many bookish persons are unpracti- 
cal in the management of their 
affairs. No doubt there are many 
sagacious persons who read few 
books, if any. But there is no form 
of human activity, from washing 
dishes to running the government, 
on which books and articles, know]- 
edge and opinion, are not available. 
And it has been truly said that the 
advance of mankind in civilization 
bears a direct relation to the amount 
of thought mingled with labor. 
Plain ignorance is probably as preva- 
lent in the practical things done by 
rule of thumb as in the expression 
of opinions, by pen or word of 
mouth, on human concerns ranging 
from divorces to revolutions in so- 
ciety. This proposition cannot be 
proved, but anybody can find plenty 
of illustrations if he will look be- 
yond his nose. 


Charles A. Beard is the eminent historian. Re- 
ported from the Journal of Adult Education, 1X 
(April, 1937), 121-25. 
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'* public is bewildered by the 
fact that leaders in American edu- 
cation hold views in regard to edu- 
cation and educational methods that 
are in many cases violently antag- 
onistic. Teachers also are confused. 
If one tries to discover the reasons 
for the present confusion, one must 
go back somewhat more than half a 
century to the time when the schools 
began to feel the impact of two pow- 
erful forces which disturbed the 
complacency that had long prevailed 
in respect to teaching and ushered 
in the era of experimentation in 
which we are living today. One of 
these forces was the social and in- 
dustrial revolution which changed 
the people of the United States from 
an agrarian nation into a nation of 
city dwellers engaged in mechanical 
occupations. The second force was 
the new concept of education which 
began in the 80’s to gain acceptance 
under the leadership of the Herbart- 
ians and G. Stanley Hall. 

Every reform suggested since 1890 
has had as its chief aim the release 
of the schools from formalism. To- 
day, in general, formalism is con- 
demned wherever it appears. But the 
methods of attacking formalism are 
so different that their common pur- 
pose is often lost to view. The new 
education is not limited to a single 
procedure; there are many ways of 
stimulating pupils. Undoubtedly 
some ways are better than others; 
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but it is always better to arouse the 
thinking of pupils than to conduct 
routine drills. 

As soon as it is recognized that 
many methods of teaching have the 
same purpose and are therefore com- 
mendable, the pettiness of some of 
the modern disputes about how to 
teach becomes evident. I am not ar- 
guing for compromises. I am perfect- 
ly clear, however, that nearly all the 
methods now in use afe parts of a 
great sweeping movement which in 
due course will accomplish what the 
reformers of 1890 had vaguely in 
mind. Present quarrels are the tem- 
porary incidents of historical prog- 
ress. They seem large and important 
because they are near at hand. 

A second example of confusion 
resulting from overemphasis on dis- 
agreements again demonstrates the 
advantages of concentrating on fun- 
damentals. We are all proud of the 
fact that the United States is the 
home of the science of education, a 
phenomenon due to our freedom 
from dominant central authority, our 
liberty to experiment. It would seem 
that the science of education ought 
to bind us together into a brother- 
hood of objective-minded devotees 
of a common cause. But the facts are 
such as almost to shake one’s faith in 
human nature. 

When one reads the literature of 
the 90’s one is impressed by the 
fact that opinion ruled the educa- 
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tional system. Today, the merest tyro 
in education understands that it is 
not safe to make any assertion unless 
it is backed with objective evidence. 
A new spirit and temper have come 
into education. It is perfectly certain 
that when the history of this period 
is written the characteristic which 
will be noted above all others is de- 
votion to the scientific study of 
school problems. Minor differences 
in methods of scientific inquiry will 
be forgotten. The main fact will 
stand out clearly. 

A third domain of disagreement 
has to do with the question of how 
education shall be financed. The dis- 
agreements in this area of dispute 
are curiously complex. Parents want 
a broad education for their children. 
Taxpayers, in general, are disposed 
to argue against breadth. School 
people favor breadth, but are not in 
agreement as to a definition of 
breadth. Farmers are opposed to 
taxes on real estate. Persons of large 
income oppose income taxes. People 
who live in districts with high prop- 
etty values and low tax rates favor 
supporting schools from local taxa- 
tion. People in districts with low as- 
sessable values demand support from 
the state or federal government. 

In view of the involved nature 
and the urgency of the problem of 
securing support for the schools, 
some educators have shown intoler- 
ance of views that differ from their 
own. They have drawn up complete 
plans and demanded withdrawal of 
all dissent. 
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Anyone who overrides opposition 
and is inhospitable to experimental 
methods of solving social problems 
assumes grave responsibilities. Edu- 
cators have often found in the past 
that when they pushed through 
plans in the face of social opposition 
they have prevented the develop- 
ment of that wholesome public un- 
derstanding of the needs of the 
schools which is the only sure foun- 
dation of permanent support. Is it 
not better for educators to make a 
clear case for the need for support, 
and to lay less stress than they often 
do on their pet theories as to the 
way in which support shall be se- 
cured? The general public must be 
aroused, not allowed to expect the 
educators to do all that is necessary. 
And it will be especially disastrous 
if the lethargy of the patrons goes 
further than neglect and becomes 
resistance to the domination of the 
educators. 

I have presented the problem of 
securing financial support for the 
schools because I am convinced that 
fundamentally it is exactly like the 
problems of banishing formalism 
and cultivating a science of educa- 
tion. In each case there is a core of 
sound agreement surrounded by a 
body of conflicting views, which 
must be tolerated because they supply 
the raw materials out of which pro- 
gressive adjustments can be experi- 
mentally developed. So confident am 
I that emphasis on fundamentals and 
experimentation with details will 
lead to the solution of educational 
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problems that I venture to carry the 
discussion into two more fields in 
which education is now seeking with- 
out conspicuous success to adjust 
differences. 

The first field is that of vocational 
education. It certainly seems rational, 
in view of the universal demand for 
reconstruction of the school curricu- 
lum, to expect intelligent educators 
to stop emphasizing their differences 
and to attack the problems of voca- 
tional education in an experimental 
and conciliatory attitude. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, recogniz- 
ing the urgency of the problem of 
preparing young people for their 
practical careers, has appointed a 
committee whose recommendations 
will undoubtedly influence Ameri- 
can education in a fundamental 
way. It is my firm belief that if we 
educators had been wise in our day 
we would long since have accomp- 
lished what the President’s committee 
is trying to do. When the history of 
vocational education is written it will 
reveal a long record of controversies 
of which no one can be proud. It 
is quite in keeping with the facts to 
say that on both sides there has been 
dogmatic intolerance. A basis of 


agreement is now difficult to find 
because the differences have been 
allowed to accumulate until now 
there is necessity for intervention 
from outside educational ranks. 
Another field in which the for- 
mula of concentrating on agreements 
can and should be applied is that of 
the social studies. So far as I know, 
there is no dissent from the view 
that the schools ought to take an 
important part in making pupils in- 
telligent about society and its organ- 
ization. But the moment one insists 
on a particular method of procedure, 
differences appear. If educators can 
be induced to experiment more vig- 
orously than they have in the past, 
to evaluate the outcomes of their ex- 
periments, and to move forward in 
the directions in which progress 
seems possible, the curriculum can 
be enriched in spite of disagreements 
with regard to collectivism or any 
other trend in society. We ought to 
call attention to the fact that in most 
social situations not merely one but 
several modes of procedure can be 
advantageously followed. If educa- 
tors would only fix their thinking on 
the common goal, great gain would 
come to the educational system. 


Charles H. Judd is Professor of Education, Univer- 

sity of Chicago. Reported from an address before 

the Department of Superintendence of the National 

Education Association, February 23, 1937, at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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THE IOWA PLAN 


STEPHEN H. BUSH AND GRACE COCHRAN 


In Education 


—d{THOUGH the four language 
skills are usually correlated in learn- 
ing, they may be so effectively separ- 
ated that for practical purposes a per- 
son can learn to read French about 
as well as English and still be unable 
to speak or to write it at all. Amer- 
ican university students can all speak 
English. But, alas, a great many have 
proved unable to read and under- 
stand a page of simple English. 
We have adopted the principle 
that it is best for Iowa students to 
learn one thing at a time: to concen- 
trate on developing the power to 
read without translation, and we have 
endeavored to eliminate from our el- 
ementary course everything which 
does not contribute directly to the 
rapid development of reading power. 
Reading French is practically possible 
of attainment to every student. And 
if a student possesses direct reading 
knowledge, speaking, writing, and 
understanding can be added with a 
rapidity and also with a degree of 
interest difficult to achieve when all 
are attempted at once. This opinion 
is questioned, but it has been our 
experience with students in the mass. 
Learning to read a foreign lan- 
guage, like acquiring any other skill, 
is dependent on individual effort 
rather than on class instruction. 
Taught in a solid group the slower 
students drift steadily behind. Alert 
students, working on the dead level 
of the class, become lazy and bored. 
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The unhappy teacher, feeling his 
class disintegrating at both ends, 
shoots at the middle regardless of 
what happens to the rest of the 
anatomy. Accordingly, there are in 
our classes as many standards as there 
are individual students. 

Classes number from 20 to 35 and 
in the preliminary preparation period 
of a few weeks students are shown 
how to study, how to work indepen- 
dently, and how to read for content 
(seeking ideas rather than word-by- 
word translation). A series of spe- 
cially prepared, graded texts, using 
only a vocabulary of the commonest 
French words, makes up the reading 
of the first year. Essential grammar 
is taught, as is vocabulary, from the 
standpoint of recognition alone. The 
student's attention is concentrated on 
comprehension. He is not distracted 
by having to use French words. He 
does not undertake the difficult pro- 
cess of forming sentences and of 
learning paradigms and syntax. But 
during the first year, in reading about 
1000 pages in simplified texts, he 
meets a countless number of times, 
in varied connotations some 2000 
words and idioms. 

Accompanying each lesson are 
short objective tests—grammar, pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, or content— 
in which the student must prove 
practical mastery by achieving 90 
percent or better before he is permit- 
ted to advance. The major portion of 
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the class period is spent in testing, 
checking tests, studying errors, and 
consulting with the instructor. The 
remainder consists of oral practice, 
drill, explanation, and review, ac- 
cording to the needs of the class as 
a whole. 

A majority of the students, ad- 
vancing at their own rate, cover the 
material as designated. Some take 
three semesters to finish the first 
year; many are stimulated to rapid 
progress. At the end of the first year 
about 10 percent pass with a high 
grade the second-year final examina- 
tion. Thus the best student is not 
held back by an artificial standard. 
The French language is easy and 
fascinating for English-speaking stu- 
dents to read understandingly. We 
offer full opportunity for students to 
do this as rapidly as they can. Intel- 
ligent people love to read. We give 
them a chance and also a strong push. 

The second year offers a real prob- 
lem, for we must receive many stu- 
dents from everywhere, with all sorts 
of preparation. We solve this prob- 
lem as best we can by placing stu- 
dents where they seem to belong as 
determined by a searching placement 
test. Classes are sectioned on the basis 
of reading ability; we keep careful 
records of the student’s progress, 
and transfer students freely to more 


advanced or slower groups. The av- 
erage student in second-year French 
reads about 2,000 pages. 

In such a system of individual in- 
struction the testing programis prom- 
inent and complex. The hundreds 
of daily tests, written in French by 
which each student checks his work, 
are instructional in character. Much 
attention has been given to construct- 
ing tests for measuring silent reading 
comprehension. All our major tests 
are subjected to rigorous statistical 
treatment, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion. 

Elective courses in composition, 
phonetics, and oral French may be 
taken as soon as the direct-reading 
power is well established. It has been 
our experience that when a student 
has a large passive vocabulary and a 
fairly sure comprehension of idioms 
and grammatical constructions he 
finds it relatively easy to acquire an 
active use of the language. 

In a word, our plan is to take the 
difficulties of French one at a time, 
to teach reading comprehension first 
and to move step by step in the ac- 
quisition of vocabulary and a full 
comprehension of grammatical, syn- 
tactic, and idiomatic material, mak- 
ing free use of tests, not merely as 
a way of grading students, but as a 
principal teaching device. 


Stephen H. Bush is Chairman of the French De- 

partment, and Grace Cochran is Associate Professor 

of French, State University of lowa. Reported from 
Education, LVII (March, 1937), 417-22. 
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MEXICO SOWS NEW SEEDS 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


In the Nation’s Schools 


, the whole pattern of 
Mexican revolutionary effort for the 
last quarter of a century has run the 
thread of a simple but powerful con- 
cept: the way to make a better coun- 
try is to educate its people. 

All revolutions are essentially 
struggles for the control of men’s 
minds, conflicts between opposing 
theories of human behavior. The 
Mexican Revolution has been no ex- 
ception. On the one side have been 
forces seeking more equitable dis- 
tribution of land and water, better 
utilization of natural resources, 
guarantee of the individual's right 
to work, organization of workers, 
development of satisfactory wage 
scales and conditions of labor, pro- 
vision for compulsory social insur- 
ance, and establishment of higher 
standards of public and individual 
hygiene. The attainment of these 
goals in every case has been related 
directly to the educational objectives 
of the government. 

On the other side have been vari- 
ous antirevolutionary forces, also 
seeking the formula for a better 
Mexico but opposing for particular 
reasons the changes which the gov- 
ernment has been trying to make. 
The great land owners, the mining 
companies, and the industrialists 
have wanted a better Mexico—at a 
profit. Each dictator or would-be 
dictator has been willing to have the 
people’s condition improved, if it 
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helped him ride to power. The 
church has objected to no reforms 
except those that took from her any 
measure of her special privileges. 
Thus the new education has been the 
occasion and the result of many con- 
flicts which are old in Mexico as 
elsewhere. 

Except for short intervals little 
progress was made toward improv- 
ing the mass of the Mexican people 
until that day in May, 1911, when 
old Porfirio Diaz sailed from Vera 
Cruz to exile and the federal con- 
gress passed a law whereby the na- 
tional government for the first time 
accepted responsibility for educa- 
tion outside the federal district and 
the territories. 

The education authorities fortun- 
ately were wise enough to reject the 
traditional concept of education 
stated in this law. They canvassed 
public opinion and the result was a 
conclusion that the new school for 
a new Mexico must not be merely a 
machine for ‘“‘alphabetizing’” the 
people but must be an agency for 
stimulating, developing, and direct- 
ing all the activities which were 
necessary for a better Mexico. 

This idea of a socialistic school 
had to remain in abeyance during the 
troubled period from 1911 to 1921. 
Since then the schools of the federal 
government have been increased and 
improved in a remarkable fashion. 
By 1924 the government was estab- 
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lishing rural schools at the rate of 
1,000 a year. By 1934 the number 
was 12,000. The educational pro- 
visions of the six-year plan of the 
present administration call for the 
establishment of 2.000 more schools 
per year during the period 1935-38 
and 3,000 in 1939. To date the 
government has followed this rate 
fairly closely. 

The first type of rural school 
founded by the federal government 
was called the House of the People. 
It was a social center in which all 
the members of a village were en- 
couraged to work together to make 
life better in their community. It 
was the government’s primary agen- 
cy for socializing and civilizing rural 
communities. 

Then the federal authorities began 
to pay more attention to the values 
to be derived from teaching the peo- 
ple exact facts and methods which 
they could use in building up the 
community. They called their educa- 
tional center the School of Action. 

In a third phase of development 
more attention was paid to manual 
activities, making more and better 
rugs, raising more and better pigs 
and chickens, actually working out 
projects to improve community life. 
The new school came therefore to 
be called the School of Work. 

These rural schools, and the semi- 
urban and urban schools which the 
federal government is beginning 
now to establish, are institutions for 
teaching whole communities and to 
make them a happier and more effec- 


tive and significant part of the re- 
public. They are not subject-centered 
or child-centered but community- 
centered schools. They try to give an 
education that is the sum total of 
group powers and purposes organ- 
ized around the task of making the 
community grow in all those ways 
that the education authorities believe 
are ways of progress. 

The federal schools were begun 
with the nearest teachers at hand, a 
few young people with little educa- 
tion themselves. The fact that these 
teachers were unprepared, however, 
led to one of the most vital fea- 
tures of the federal school system— 
the teacher-training program. At first 
the government designated super- 
visors or “missioners” to give in- 
service training to the rural teachers. 
Then the traveling institutes, cultur- 
al missions, were established. Rural 
normal schools were also set up to 
prepare teachers for the federal rural 
schools. 

The cultural mission is probably 
the most remarkable teacher-training 
agency in the world from the stand- 
point of any observer who believes 
that education must be built from 
the ground up. Its faculty usually in- 
cludes six or eight men and women 
who are selected not merely for their 
expertness in a particular field but 
also for personality and social views. 
The chief of the mission is commonly 
the instructor in education. Other 
instructors are in such fields as health 
and hygiene, handicrafts, music, 
agriculture, and social work. 
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The members of the mission go to 
some village school, call in the teach- 
ets from the surrounding country 
and give them a period of intensive 
training, usually for six or eight 
weeks. The instruction is specific, 
based on the needs of the community, 
with little attention to educational 
theory and much attention to detailed 
ptactice and participation. The chil- 
dren and adults of the community 
take part in the activities of the mis- 
sion. 

The cultural mission, like the rural 
school in general, seizes on any op- 
portunity to make the community 
better. It trains teachers by having 
them work in a laboratory, and it is 
the laboratory work itself which is 
the chief goal. The mission creates 
in the village a center for social, 
economic, and political development. 

The new school in Mexico is one 
of the first in the world to be built 
firmly on the principles that public 
education is properly concerned with 
everything that changes men’s ways. 
Thus the teacher of a village in- 
structs children in the morning; 
works with children and adults at 


various manual tasks in the after- 
noon; directs social activities of the 
whole community in the evening; 
helps organize labor unions or co- 
operatives and imparts socialistic 
ideas at all times. He is the front 
rank man in the biggest battle of the 
revolution. 

The supervisors and teachers of 
this school system must have general 
principles to follow and the skill to 
apply them to particular situations. 
To exclude religious teachings, to 
give a scientific answer to every 
question that has such an answer 
available, to furnish all with a pre- 
cise and positive concept of the 
world and of society—these are the 
purposes. 

The rural school, the cultural 
mission, the normal school, a few 
urban schools of the new type may 
appear to be unequal to the task. 
Measured in terms of cost, conven- 
lence, and appearance, the little 
adobe school house is inferior to one 
of cement, steel, and glass, but 
measured in terms of an education 
for a whole community, it may be 
superior. 


Harold Benjamin is Professor and Director of the 

Center for Continuation Study, University of Min- 

nesota. Reported from the Nation’s Schools, XIX 
(April, 1937), 18-22. 
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GRAND opera written expressly for high school singers 
and high school audiences was produced last month at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in New York City. The opera is 
unique in that it is the first written in the United States for 
children which uses the American idiom. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF FEDERAL AID 


HERBERT M. HAMLIN 
In the School Review 


NM OST of the difficulties sug- 
gested by writers who theorize about 


the possible effects of the use of 
federal funds in education have been 
experienced during the past 20 years 
in federally aided programs in vo- 
cational education. 

Federal control.—A great deal of 
federal control has accompanied fed- 
eral aid, some of the control so in- 
direct as not usually to be recognized. 
J. J. Tigert, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has been proved 
at least right in part when he said: 
“If we embark on a program of 
turning federal money to schools 
without any strings on it, it is only 
a question of time until the waste, 
extravagance, and misuse of these 
funds will result in a reaction or a 
change. The alternative is federal 
control.” 

While allowing the states a large 
measure of freedom, it has been nec- 
essary in certain instances for federal 
officials practically to take charge for 
short periods in order that waste of 
funds might be prevented. 

Beginning with a rather elaborate 
set of rules and regulations drawn 
immediately on the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, federal officials 
have regulated and standardized pro- 
cedures in the states to an extent 
probably unexpected by the framers 
of the act. Each five years the state 
board for vocational education is re- 
quized to submit a detailed plan for 


approval by federal officials. Fifty to 
75 printed pages are contained in a 
typical state plan. This plan consti- 
tutes a contract between federal and 
state officials which the state must 
carry out in order to receive federal 
funds. Theoretically, the state plan 
is checked only to determine whether 
its provisions are in keeping with the 
federal vocational education acts. 
Actually, federal influence, if not 
federal control, extends much fur- 
ther than this checking. 

Control by a majority of the states. 
—While there has been a great deal 
of federal control, it has really been 
indirect control by a majority of the 
states. Federal officials have shown 
no inclination to go against the 
wishes of vocational educators gen- 
erally. The common procedure has 
been for federal officials to adopt reg- 
ulations which the state officials favor 
but which the latter prefer to as- 
cribe to Washington because the 
rules may not be too well accepted 
by the folks at home. Thus, there 
has developed to some extent a “‘ty- 
ranny of the majority,” too little 
respect being given to the wishes of 
states in which the proposed regula- 
tions are undesirable. 

Notable examples of federal regu- 
lations respecting details over which 
the federal government probably has 
no legitimate control but which 
nevertheless survive with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the states, 
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are the requirements regarding the 
length of class periods and the num- 
ber of months a year of employment 
in schools receiving federal aid for 
agricultural education. In order to 
receive aid for its day classes, a 
school must provide at least 420 min- 
utes a week of instruction and must 
employ its teacher for 12 months a 
year. There has certainly never been 
proof that nothing can be accom- 
plished in agricultural education if 
these requirements are not observed. 
There is, in fact, evidence that fed- 
eral funds could be better used in 
many schools if these requirements 
were waived or modified. 

Unnatural grou pings.—The group- 
ings established by federal-aid legis- 
lation have not been entirely natural 
or satisfactory. The field of agri- 
cultural education, for instance, has 
been split. One group receives aid 
under the Smith-Lever Act and simi- 
lar subsequent acts; the other group 
receives aid under the Smith-Hughes 
and succeeding acts. This legislative 
separation has had the effect of 
keeping the two groups separate in 
their work and professional organ- 
izations. Teachers of agriculture sel- 
dom meet with agricultural-extension 
workers but, instead, meet with 
teachers of trades and industries and 
home economics, with whom they 
have less in common. 

Difficulties in aiding one type of 
education only.—There have been 
injustices and jealousies arising from 
the existence of a higher salary level 
for vocational teachers than that for 
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other teachers in schools receiving 
no federal assistance in the teaching 
of nonvocational subjects. It has 
been hard to justify the promotion 
of one school field to the neglect of 
the others equally worthy of en- 
couragement. School officials have 
been tempted to seek federal aid for 
purposes not legitimately covered by 
the vocational-education acts. In 
other cases the purposes of school 
subjects have been distorted in order 
that the subjects might be acceptable 
for federal aid. Before 1917 agri- 
culture was primarily a subject of 
general education. When federal 
funds became available, in most 
schools agriculture came to be a sub- 
ject for prospectve farmers only and 
its rich possibilities as a subject of 
general education were lost. 

Too few schools aided.—The fed- 
eral policy since 1917 has been to set 
up rather high and arbitrary require- 
ments which must be met by schools 
receiving federal aid. The result has 
been that the percentage of schools 
participating has been kept small. 
An alternate policy might have been 
to use the funds to grade up the voca- 
tional-education programs in all 
schools. The result of the policy 
adopted was to discourage the schools 
not receiving aid. The public was led 
gtadually to believe that the only 
real vocational education was to be 
found in federally aided schools. 

In the meantime, commercial edu- 
cation was developing rather uni- 
formly in nearly all the schools to 
which it was suited without benefit 
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of federal aid. It is interesting to 
speculate whether there would have 
been the same general development 
in the other vocational fields had 
there been no federal aid or had the 
federal funds been used to assist all 
schools, rather than a few. 

Neglect of research_—The Smith- 
Hughes Act provided that $200,000 
should be spent for “research and 
administration.” In fact, however, 
this fund has been used largely for 
administration and promotion, while 
research has been slighted. If federal 
officials had avoided attempts at 
standardization until they had some 
basis for their standards in research, 
the vocational-education program 
might have been much further ad- 
vanced today. 

Dependence on lay groups—tin 
order that federal-aid legislation may 
be secured and held, it is necessary 
to have the support of powerful 
national groups which thus far 
have probably not exerted an un- 
desirable influence. There is always 
the possibility, however, that they 
may make unreasonable and com- 
promising demands in return for 
their support. 

Granting the justice of federal 
aid for education, it appears to the 
writer that 20 years’ experience in 
the use of federal funds in vocation- 


al education leads to such sugges- 
tions as the following: 

1. The country needs a general 
federal fund and a general policy 
for all forms of education rather 
than separate funds and policies for 
various special forms of education. 

2. The states should be allowed 
to determine for themselves the kinds 
of program that they wish to en- 
courage. Federal control should be 
confined to securing honest expen- 
diture of funds as in the Morrill 
Act of 1862. 

3. Federal services in research, 
in disseminating informaton, and in 
securing voluntary coordination of 
state programs should be increased. 

4. Regular national conferences, 
called and conducted by the USS. 
Commissioner of Education, are 
needed for the discussion of changes 
in federal policies in the adminis- 
tration of aid. 

5. Until the foregoing sugges- 
tions are carried out, each state 
should plan its program without 
consideration of the availability of 
federal funds, using such funds for 
the purposes for which they may be 
employed without distorting the 
state program. The program adopted 
should serve all the schools of the 
state and equalize opportunity with- 
in the state. 


Herbert M. Hamlin is Associate Professor of Vo- 

cational Education, lowa State. College of Agricul- 

ture and Mechanic Arts. Reported from the School 
Review, XLV (April, 1937), 257-65. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BURDEN OF SUPPORTING 
EDUCATION 


MAXWELL A. CAMERON 
In the School (Canada) 


co outstanding fact about school 
finance in Canada today is that it is 
still largely a local matter. The tiny 
province of Prince Edward Island is 
the one exception to the rule that 
substantially more than half the cost 
of schools is borne locally. We have 
grown so accustomed to thinking of 
school finance as a local matter, that 
we are apt to overlook the fact that 
this is true of Canada and the United 
States alone among English-speaking 
countries. 

In most communities real estate 
is greatly overburdened with taxes. 
The large increase in the amount of 
land reverting to our municipalities 
is evidence of the fact that in many 
places it is less unprofitable to aban- 
don land altogether, than to continue 
to hold it and pay the taxes imposed 
on it. And as more and more proper- 
ty reverts to the municipality in this 
way, a smaller and smaller base re- 
mains to bear the burden of mu- 
nicipal taxation, so that yet higher 
rates of taxation result. 

Another characteristic of real 
property taxation, in fact, of all local 
taxation, is inequality, for in a coun- 
try the size of Canada wealth is 
certain to be distributed very un- 
evenly. There are school districts in 
all our provinces with an assessment 
of less than $5,000 per teacher, 
while others have assessments of well 
over $500,000 per teacher. The na- 
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tural consequences are high taxes for 
meager school programs in some 
localities, and low taxes for exten- 
sive school facilities in others. It is 
not at all uncommon for a farmer to 
pay taxes at a rate three or four times 
that of his neighbor across the road 
in a different school district. And a 
depression is likely to affect the poor 
areas even more than the wealthier 
ones. Inequalities of this kind are 
inevitable so long as schools are sup- 
ported even partially by local taxes, 
but they are naturally the more glar- 
ing, the larger the share of school 
costs which must be found locally. 

A third feature of real property 
taxation is its very rough and hap- 
hazard relationship to ability to pay. 
Not only does it result in different 
tax rates in different communities, 
but it fails to treat all residents 
within a given taxing jurisdiction 
with more than very rough justice. 
True, it reaches almost all persons 
in some degree, since, in normal 
times at least, all shelter payments 
include some tax payments. But it 
makes no allowance for individual 
circumstances. As a person’s income 
shrinks his property taxes do not 
shrink, unless he changes his place 
of residence; as a man’s family in- 
creases, he is likely to require more 
commodious living quarters, so that 
his taxes (whether paid direct or in- 
cluded in his rent) are likely to 
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increase rather than to decrease. 

For reasons such as these, there 
exists on this continent a steadily 
growing body of opinion that some 
means must be found of relieving 
real property of the greater part of 
the burden of supporting education 
and such other services as are of 
general benefit to the whole nation 
rather than of particular benefit to 
the property owner. Clearly, this 
may be accomplished either by giv- 
ing to local taxing bodies the power 
to levy taxes on bases other than real 
property, or by contributing a larger 
share of the cost of these services 
from provincial funds. Although at 
first glance the first of these alter- 
natives has much to commend it, it 
has not proven very helpful when 
actually tried. There are cogent rea- 
sons for the belief that local taxation 
should continue to be levied on real 
estate for many years to come. The 
real property tax does not give rise 
to the perplexing problem of situs; 
it is simply of operation ; it cannot be 
evaded; and it yields a relatively 
stable revenue. Other taxes, such as 
those on sales or income, present 
problems which can only be solved 
when the taxing authority has juris- 
diction over a large area, and not al- 
ways then. Moreover, the granting 
of more extensive powers of taxa- 
tion to municipalities would not get 
rid of the inequalities to which we 


have referred. On the contrary it 
would probably increase them. 

We are forced, therefore, to turn 
to the central grant for a means of 
attacking the defects inherent in 
present systems of school finance. By 
increasing the amount of the central 
grant, we can give relief to property 
owners, and by apportioning the 
grant with a view to equalization, 
we can make less troublesome the 
large inequalities in local wealth. 
All major reforms in school finance 
in recent years seek to solve the 
problem in this way. 

Another movement, prominent al- 
most everywhere in Canada today, 
is inextricably bound up with this 
general problem of financing schools. 
This is the movement towards a 
larger administrative unit than the 
school district or section in rural 
areas. By spreading local taxation 
over larger areas, the present results 
of the more extreme inequalities in 
local wealth would be eliminated; 
and by more efficient business ad- 
ministration within the larger areas, 
school funds would be spent to more 
effect than they are at present. More- 
over, a larger unit would make pos- 
sible more extensive delegation of 
central powers of control, so that a 
larger central grant need not involve 
the increased provincial control so 
much feared by proponents of a 
vigorous policy of decentralization. 


the Ontario College of Education. Reported from 
the School, XXV (February, 1937), 475-78. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR WHAT? 


RICHARD HARTSHORNE 
In Social Education 


“Waar are the main purposes 
in teaching geography? The Com- 
mission on the Social Studies has 
said: “The main function of the 
social sciences is the acquisition of 
accurate knowledge of, and in- 
formed insight into, man and so- 
ciety.” During recent years there has 
been a reaction against physical and 
place geography, which insisted on 
“logical” organization by regions. 
In the elementary and secondary 
schools there have been built up 
courses, organized around generali- 
zations, that undertake to make the 
subject of geography meet immedi- 
ate needs, or explain and show te- 
lationships in the world as pupils 
envisage it. But as judged by ex- 
amination of courses of study and 
by tests given to students entering 
college classes, for instance, these 
newer courses seem far from satis- 
factory. 

I shall say that we teach geography 
in order that geography “may be 
learned. The first great objective is 
bluntly and purely the acquiring of” 
geographical “information.” Asso- 
ciated with this first objective is the 
attainment of ability in the use of 
geographical materials and in geo- 
graphical thought. Dependent on 
these, and therefore secondary, is the 
development of such personal char- 
acteristics and attitudes as we may 
regard desirable. 

Our position, then, is that the 
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geography teacher’s first function is 
to acquaint students with the nature 
of different regions of the world— 
that is, the character of each region, 
the phenomena of its earth surfaces, 
and the interpretation of the phe- 
nomena so far as the pupils are in a 
position to understand them. We 
must be sure to teach that much as 
a minimum and leave other matters 
to follow after. If anyone thinks 
this is so uninteresting that it must 
be pepped up with dubious economic 
theories, he simply confesses his in- 
ability to exploit the child’s natural 
interest in the world he lives in. The 
teacher who cannot utilize this very 
common enthusiasm has probably 
lost his own interest in such things. 
However good he may be at “‘teach- 
ing children” he is as unfit to teach 
geography as Henry Ford is to teach 
history. 

In geography there is fairly gen- 
eral agreement that material should 
be organized in regional units, since 
the special purpose of geography is 
to synthesize the phenomena of a 
region that form its character. The 
regional organization returns place 
geography to its proper position as 
the basis of all geographic work. Not 
that we should go back to the dry 
daily drill on place names, bounda- 
ries, and the like; but have we not 
swung too far away in our desire to 
get free of the former boredom? 
Each year in a preliminary test I find 
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college students associating the 
Philippines geographically with Cuba 
and Puerto Rico and am tempted to 
wonder whether this confusion is a 
reflection on the teaching of the his- 
tory of the Spanish-American War. 

Organization on some special so- 
cial principle such as “interdepen- 
dence” tends to overemphasize one 
or two aspects of a region, The stu- 
dent who has learned of Java as an 
island from which other countries 
get sugar will hardly have a true 
picture of it as a land where 30 
million people support themselves 
by intensive agriculture, using but a 
sixth of their crop land for such 
cash crops as sugar, coffee, tea, and 
rubber. 

Likewise, the urge to “‘socialize”’ 
geography has apparently caused 
many to ignore the requirement that 
if pupils are to acquire anything like 
accurate knowledge of geographical 
material, the writers of textbooks 
and course plans must have such 
knowledge themselves. Many of 
these have had no adequate training 
in the subject. 

The great word in recent geogra- 
phy teaching is “relationships.” 
Overemphasis on ‘“‘relationships,” 
rather than on regions, can lead 
course planners into serious errors. 
In the first place, this emphasis leads 
to a confusion in organization. Be- 
cause of a lack of clear focusing of 
interests, the differences between re- 
gions, which should have first 
attention, are slighted and may be 
easily overlooked. The teacher readi- 


ly accepts the conventional or politi- 
cal divisions of the lands, as the 
“north central states,”’ a unit of some 
use statistically but otherwise highly 
objectional to the geographer. Brazil, 
for example, is often studied as a 
single, complete unit. No wonder 
college students insist on putting 
coffee in Amazonia and exporting 
rubber from Rio de Janeiro. 

The requirement always to find 
relationships with the natural en- 
vironment produces relationships 
that seem to me in many cases very 
doubtful. For example: “Human be- 
ings have always tended to settle 
where the climate is mild.” This in 
Minnesota! Where the lesson plans 
call for the teacher to explain the 
relationship she may not know what 
it is. This requirement has no doubt 
increased geography teachers’ bluff- 
ing by several hundred percent. 
Even worse is the indoctinating of 
students with presumed relation- 
ships that are probably false. 

General principles are distinctly 
more difficult to develop in the so- 
cial sciences than in the natural 
sciences. In any case, how can we 
expect elementary school children to 
“formulate simple, broad, sound, 
generalizations of geographic prin- 
ciples.” Surely this is beyond the 
capacity of the average teacher, or 
even a superior one. Perhaps the 
safest rule would be to limit such 
generalizations or principles to those 
that have been well established and 
clearly demonstrated. This qual 
cation, for example, would exclude 
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Elsworth Huntington’s more drama- 
tic theories of climatic control. If 
these are mentioned at all they should 
be stated not as principles but as 
theories. 

The evidence from entering tests 
given in college geography classes 
suggests that emphasis on teaching 
of generalizations leads to slighting 
of factual material. We can accept 
the necessity of teaching students to 
think, but first they must have some- 
thing to think with. If too much 
time is spent in teaching doubtful 
generalizations, the fundamental 
geographic data will be slighted, and 
what is left will be merely a poor 
course in economic and _ political 
theory. 

The peculiar special tool of geogra- 
phy, as everyone in practice recog- 
nizes, is the map. So much of geog- 
raphical information is recorded on 
maps, so much can only be taught 
from maps, that the map has become 
the special language of the geog- 
rapher just as figures and symbols 
form the special language of mathe- 
matics. History, economics, and 
other fields that use maps, and which 
should indeed use them even more if 
historians and economists had been 
trained to do so, can rightly demand 
that a major obligation of geography 
is to teach students map work. 


Our function, it seems to me, is 
to develop the student’s ability to 
understand and interpret maps as 
shorthand descriptions, to compre- 
hend visually the features shown on 
the map in their proper relations (the 
confusion of “up” and “down” with 
north and south is only the best 
known form of map illiteracy), to 
retain maps in memory, to combine 
and interpret several maps showing 
different aspects of the same area, 
and to think in terms of the map 
rather than merely verbally. 

To accomplish this it seems to me 
we should have more rather than 
less map work. Anyone who thinks 
that such training requires little spe- 
cial attention will be startled by the 
difficulties even after several years 
of work. Even a fairly simple map 
is in fact a highly complicated de- 
vice employing many symbols to 
represent information that would 
take chapters to record in words. 

To learn the use and memory of 
maps one valuable practice is actual- 
ly to work on them. Outline maps 
and crayons are cheap laboratory 
materials. I know of no other labora- 
tory work in the school grades that 
requires so little equipment and pro- 
duces as useful products, in addition 
to the secondary character values at- 
tained by such work. 


versity of Minnesota. Reported from Social Educa- 
tion, I (March, 1937), 166-72. 
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TRANSFER OF TRAINING AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF EXPERIENCE 


PEDRO T. ORATA 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


an F we define transfer of training 
as the process of using previously ac- 
quired information, skill, habit, 
attitude, or ideal in dealing with a 
relatively new situation, transfer of 
training is a fact which both exper- 
ience and experiment have amply 
demonstrated. That it is also an ideal 
we have no reason to doubt so long 
as we have faith in education, and, 
further, so long as we subscribe to 
the view that experience, properly 
acquired and used, is the best teach- 
er. And that it is intimately tied up 
with our concept of democracy can- 
not be ignored once we agree that 
democracy, from one viewpoint, is 
a faith in the average man’s ability 
to use and modify his experience in 
order to direct the course of his sub- 
sequent behavior. Thus, in final 
analysis, education, learning, democ- 
racy, and like terms, all have their 
root in the assumption that transfer 
of learning is a fact. 

This very agreement on the mean- 
ing of transfer of training is often 
responsible for our slovenliness in 
thinking about it. It makes us obliv- 
ious to the fact that the amount of 
transfer—in fact, whether or not 
transfer takes place at all—depends 
primarily on the way the informa- 
tion, habit, skill, attitude, or ideal 
has been acquired. We have assumed, 
directly or by implication, that there 
is a one-to-one correspondence be- 


tween the specific items of the situa- 
tion and the specific elements of the 
response. Hence we have only to 
acquire specific responses and trans- 
fer may be taken for granted. But it 
so happens that the assumption of 
one-to-one correspondence between 
the requirements of the situation and 
the elements necessary to meet these 
requirements, is not true in the type 
of society such as we have. Progress, 
like education, takes place in spite 
of the schools. If this be the case, 
no two situations are ever the same, 
and strangely enough, no two items 
of knowledge, skill, habit, ideal, or 
attitude are ever the same. The re- 
currence of any of these in any exact 
mathematical fashion is a bedtime 
story. From these considerations we 
may conclude that the traditional 
view of transfer of training is as 
untenable in fact as it is undemo- 
cratic in theory. 

How then does transfer of train- 
ing take place in a way other than 
that required by the one-to-one cor- 
respondence theory referred to 
above? If no two situations and no 
two elements of response are ever 
the same, how does transfer occur— 
in fact, how is learning possible at 
all? This dilemma is not resolved by 
the ingenious device of denying 
transfer altogether (Thorndike) or 
by the more subtle assumption that 
the mind has the innate capacity to 
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generalize experience (Judd), but 
by the more arduous though more 
effective process of re-interpretation 
of the meaning of transfer and a 
corresponding change in the method 
of bringing about transfer in fact. 
This re-interpretation should take 
its clue from the dynamic nature of 
the social order and the flexible 
character of the human organism. 
The former makes transfer of train- 
ing necessary; the latter makes it 
possible. If at the end there is to be 
an effective correspondence between 
the situation and the response so as 
to bring about a stable adjustment, 
both the situation and the response 
must be modified simultaneously 
during the process of their active 
interaction. It is this simultaneous 
reconstruction of the situation and 
the response in order to bring about 
effective equilibrium that constitutes 
transfer of training. 

It is the result or effect of this 
simultaneous reconstruction of the 
situation and the response that mat- 
ters in transfer of training, and not 
the presence of some hypothetical 
elements that are said to be identical. 
The identical elements are the result 
and not the cause of transfer of 
training. The problem of providing 
for transfer is not therefore a mere 
matter of discovery of identical or 
corresponding elements; it is rather 
a problem of creation, construction, 
building up of attitudes, ideals, be- 
liefs, and practices in the light of 
some desired social value. We build 
character, we do not find it. The 
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child learns to be honest, not by dis- 
covering that honesty is the best 
policy, but by a reacting to situations 
and the situations reacting back that 
results in the making over of both 
situation and response. The situation 
acquires a new meaning because of 
the consequences of the reaction, and 
this new meaning so guides the re- 
action that it differs from what it 
was. 

To be more specific, a pupil learns 
his mathematics not by discovering 
the answers or even by proving them, 
but by analyzing the parts and put- 
ting them together again in different 
patterns in order to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution. The child does not 
just discover that 22 plus 0 makes 
22. He sees this combination and 
“adds” to it his previous experience 
with 2 plus 0 and in so doing trans- 
forms it into something he can deal 
with satisfactorily. What is impor- 
tant is the principle that zero added 
to something, whether it be a num- 
ber or a pound of flesh, does not 
change its value. Without this prin- 
ciple, which is a meaning and a 
creation rather than an entity or an 
abstraction, the pupil may well con- 
tinue dealing with zero combinations 
without noticing, except acciden- 
tally, the identical elements. 

We must realize that transfer is 
never automatic except accidentally. 
The child should be so taught that 
he learns to make the application 
by the process of making over the 
new situation or stating it in such a 
way that the old principle, if corre- 
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spondingly modified, will work. A 
complex problem may often be re- 
duced to a simple equation by proper 
classification and interpretation of 
its parts and their meaning, as when 
a complicated arithmetical problem 
when reduced to algebraic form be- 
comes simple and easy. 

As a matter of fact, many people, 
Americans especially, have so learned 
their mathematics that progress, suc- 
cess, happiness, and the like are 
understood and appreciated largely 
in terms of quantitative, mathemati- 
cal measures. The present tendency 
to quantification and standardization 
in education represents the applica- 
tion of mathematics to the profes- 
sions. This transfer or application is 
at its maximum in the behavioristic 
interpretation of the mechanism of 
learning and of life. 

As was said before, transfer is 
never automatic, except accidentally. 
For maximum transfer to take place 
at least three processes should be 
provided: namely, experience, con- 
tinuity, and reconstruction. The child 
learns the 2 plus 0 is 2, not by being 
told about at but by actually observ- 
ing concrete situations representing 
this combination. 


But separate items of experience 
do not transfer in and of themselves; 
they must be related to previous or 
subsequent experience. There must 
be continuity of experience. 

And there may be both concrete 
experience and continuity of exper- 
ience without substantial transfer if 
reconstruction is not achieved. This 
happens when the child goes through 
a process by routine, following a 
formula. He does not learn to 
analyze the problem, and fails to see 
the need of modifying the principles 
or formulas he might apply. 

These three requirements of trans- 
fer of training, experience, continu- 
ity, and reconstructicii, may well be 
the basis of critically evaluating the 
current movements in education, 
namely traditionalism, scientific edu- 
cation, and the many varieties of 
progressive education. Progressive 
education of the kind that attempts 
to foster independent reconstruction 
is calculated to promote maximum 
transfer of training as well as lead 
to the achievement of the democratic 
ideal. It is this type of education 
that can be justified in a social order 
that accepts democracy as its guiding 
ideal. 


Pedro T. Orato is a member of the staff of the 

rittle Wound Day School, Kyle, S$.D. Reported 

from the Mathematics Teacher, XXX (March, 
1937), 99-109. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


PERSONALITIES: A. L. Threlkeld has 
been appointed Superintendent of 
Schools of Montclair, New Jersey, 
succeeding the late Frank G. Pic- 
kell. Dr. Threlkeld is immediate past 
president of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A. and 
has held the superintendency of the 
Denver Public Schools for 16 years. 
He is a member of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of the EDUCATION 
Dicest .... Arthur L. Gould has 
been promoted from Assistant Su- 
perintendent to Superintendent of 
the Boston schools, to succeed the 
late Dr. Patrick T. Campbell... . 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching was elected presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education 
Association at its St. Louis meeting 
. . . . Charles Seymour has been ap- 
pointed President of Yale Universi- 
ty to succeed James Rowland Angell 
who retires at the end of the present 
academic year. Dr. Seymour is a well- 
known historian. 


ON almost the same day the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives 
voted to repeal the teachers’ oath 
law, while the New York Assembly 
refused to repeal the law. The Mich- 
igan State Senate has also voted to 
repeal the teachers’ oath law. 


CuIcaco elementary schools are to 
operate under a new plan. A selec- 
tion is to be made of superior pupils 
in the first half year of school and 
these pupils will be put on a faster 
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schedule which will enable them to 
finish the work of the first seven 
grades in six years. Transfers can be 
made from the superior group to the 
normal group and vice versa. An- 
other innovation is that children in 
the elementary schools are not to 
have a mew teacher each year. One 
teacher is to carry the work of a 
group through the first three and a 
half grades; another will carry them 
up to the eighth grade; and a third 
teacher will handle the final year’s 
teaching. The system will apply to 
all schools where the size of the en- 
rolment will permit. This is part of 
extensive reorganization plans taking 
place since the advent of Superin- 
tendent Johnson. 


THE North Carolina State School 
Commission wants the janitors of 
the state educated, so it has instituted 
a short-course at the state colleges for 
the purpose. The state even pays for 
the board and room of those in at- 
tendance but the local units have to 
cover the cost of transportation and 
registration. Two hundred men at- 
tended the four-day sessions last 
summer. 


THE Board of Education of New 
York City has before it a $30,000,- 
000 junior high school building pro- 
gram to continue over a six-year 
period, starting in 1938. It is hoped 
that the program will reduce the 
number of high-school failures and 
lessen school construction and ad- 
ministration costs. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tue U. S. Supreme Court upheld the 
action of the West New York, N. 
J., school authorities who reduced 
the salaries of teachers during the 
depression. Nearly 100 teachers con- 
tested the action of the school au- 
thorities, claiming that the reduction 
was a violation of the contract under 
which they were employed and there- 
fore was unconstitutional. 


Two new publications make their 
bows this month. The first is Art 
Instruction, a monthly magazine of 
practical instruction for artists and 
students, published by the Watson- 
Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York City. The sub- 
scription price is $2.50. The other is 
Understanding the Child, which is 
published by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene for those 
especially interested in the mental 
health of the child. The subscription 
price is 50c a year and it is published 
at 50 West 50th St., New York City. 


AN educational tour covering ap- 
proximately 10 cities in the mid- 
west and east in which one or moze 
phases of occupational adjustment 
are especially well exemplified will 
be sponsored by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, starting in 
Minneapolis on May 3 and closing 
May 14 in New York City. Twelve 
public school superintendents from 
representative cities between 100,- 
000 and 1,000,000 population will 
be guests, traveling in a special Pull- 
man-observation car and stopping 


each day to study and discuss the 
occupational adjustment program 
in different school systems. The fol- 
lowing superintendents have been 
invited to make the tour: C. B. 
Glenn, Birmingham, Ala.; B. G. 
Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul Loser, 
Trenton, N. J.; W. McClure, Seattle, 
Wash. ; J. P. Nourse, San, Francisco, 
Calif.; L. J. Nuttall, Jr., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; E. E. Oberholzer, Hous- 
ton, Texas; C. R. Reed, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; E. D. Roberts, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; P. C. Stetson, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; A. J. Stoddard, Providence, 
R. IL.; W. A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga.; 
and D. E. Weglein, Baltimore, Md. 


DaTEs of the month: 

May 3-7, Forty-first convention 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and teachers, Richmond, Virginia. 

May 13-15, Twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the National 
University Extension Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

May 14, Regional Art Meeting of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 

May 17-20, Annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education, Skytop Lodge, Pocono 
Mountains, Pennsylvania. 


DaTEs of the coming month: 

June 21-25, Convention of the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Missouri. 

June 27-July 1, Convention of the 
National Education Association, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
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HAS EDUCATION FAILED? 


FRANK E. BAKER 
In the Social Frontier 


— 7ROM the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, public education has two 
social functions. In the first place, 
it must develop in him a deep re- 
spect for the human personality, an 
intense love for it, and a keen desire 
to promote its welfare. In the second 
place, it must develop in him the 
capacity, the social intelligence, to 
promote the common welfare. 

In common parlance, then, the 
first function of the public school is 
to turn out people imbued with the 
desire to make this a better world 
to live in. How well have the schools 
succeeded in accomplishing it? A 
candid appraisal leads to an answer 
that is not flattering. 

In the first place, schools have 
measured their own work in terms 
of material rather than human val- 
ues. Nearly 20 years ago the Bureau 
of Education issued a pamphlet en- 
titled The Money Value of an Edu- 
cation. 1 think it is safe to say that 
this booklet furnished the materials 
for more high-powered addresses 
before chambers of commerce, lunch- 
eon clubs, and commencement audi- 
ences than any other single product 
of the printing press. 

Not only have the schools mea- 
sured their own work by material 
values, they have apparently placed 
the indelible stamp of property on 
their product. While it cannot be 
claimed that the members of our 
law-making bodies are the supreme 
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products of our educational mill, 
nevertheless they are products. 
That their first consideration in the 
making of laws has been property 
rather than people is a matter of 
common knowledge. 

If there is any one group of public 
servants that represent the best prod- 
uct of our educational system it is 
the judiciary. And yet in the admin- 
istration of justice in American de- 
mocracy, property has invariably 
been placed above personality. 

That education has failed in de- 
veloping the capacity to promote the 
public weal is evident in its product, 
and the failure could have been fore- 
seen by an intelligent appraisal of 
methods and materials employed in 
the educational process. Neither 
show evidence of an organized effort 
to teach children to think below the 
surface on social problems; in fact, 
the public schools have offered little 
opportunity to think about those 
vague, indefinite problems involved 
in modern social organization. The 
schools have been interested in 
problems with definite answers, 
either right or wrong, problems that 
could be answered by a key or an 
encyclopedia or the dictionary. But 
social problems do not usually have 
definite answers; hence, such prob- 
lems are eschewed in the average 
classroom. 

In bygone days scholars of the 
Western World gradually cast aside 
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the binding chains of authoritarian- 
ism, and began to collect and organ- 
ize that vast body of tested truth 
that has become the guide of all that 
we do and say, so far as what we do 
and say is in the realm of the natural 
universe. But by one of those strange 
contradictions of human progress 
we have failed to extend the scien- 
tific attitude into other realms of 
life. In the social and political fields 
we are still guided by authority and 
emotional bias, more than by tested 
truth. 

The responsibility of education 
for this failure is difficult to deter- 
mine. One can only argue from an 4 
priori basis. But even on such ground 
there is considerable evidence. The 
very fact of the absence of a socio- 
scientific attitude is in itself an in- 
dictment of public education. 

One thing is certain—those of us 
who have shaped present-day Ameri- 
ca did not have the opportunity to 
develop our social capacities through 
experiences in social problems. Sel- 
dom if ever were we confronted with 
the subtle complexities of social life. 
We never discussed such problems 
as the distribution of income, the 
relation of real wages to the value 
of the manufactured product, the re- 
lation of debt to production, the 
spread between the cost of produc- 
tion and the cost to the consumer, 
population trends, racial prejudices, 
cultural relationships, relation of 
productive capacity to consuming 
capacity, or technological unemploy- 
ment. 


In fact, there is a good deal of 
support to the thesis that at least 
up to the last decade the public 
schools have pretty carefully avoided 
any treatment whatever, either scien- 
tific or unscientific, of the problems 
of our social environment. 

There is one other charge of fail- 
ure to which public education must 
answer. That our social relations are 
palsied with moral confusion, and 
our political controls with lawless- 
ness, needs no demonstration. The 
only questions open to discussion are 
the causes of the conditions and the 
responsibilities of public education 
for them. 

At the outset it should be noted 
that the primary responsibility for 
moral education does not rest on the 
schools. The burden of developing 
in the hearts and minds of children 
those attitudes that we call moral 
rests squarely on the family. The 
family has a right to expect and de- 
mand the cooperation of the school, 
but it cannot evade the primary re- 
sponsibility, and it cannot now shift 
the blame for the moral debacle by 
hurling charges of failure at the 
schools. 

The society that does not distribute 
its material rewards in general ac- 
cord with merit is fundamentally 
immoral. Examined in the light of 
this standard, modern capitalistic 
society rates low indeed. Anyone who 
enters one of the service professions 
must forswear any large claim to 
material reward. But even in the 
field of business, which deals with 
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the production and distribution of 
material wealth, the claim that re- 
wards are distributed in proportion 
to service cannot be maintained. In 
fact, there is abundant proof that our 
capitalistic society has pretty general- 
ly jettisoned the divine law of re- 
wards. Years ago so conservative an 
economist as Professor Carver stated 
that there are three sources of in- 
dividual income: earnings, findings, 
and stealings—and he at least in- 
timated that most of the large for- 
tunes did not come from the first of 
the three sources. This statement, 
made long before the fabulous twen- 
ties, and as a sly slur, has now become 
a matter of common knowledge, 
supported by documented statistics 
and sworn testimony. 

Again the thing that concerns us 
is the responsibility of public educa- 
tion for the breakdown of the moral- 
ity taught by the prophets of old. 
Have the schools distributed their 
rewards in proportion to merit? Have 
they attempted to inculcate the law 
of rewards? 

On both counts involved in these 
questions, public education in Amer- 
ica has a clear record. In general, 
education has distributed its rewards 
on merit. With few exceptions, 
credits, promotions, and diplomas of 
graduation have been earned. In my 


long experience as teacher and ad- 
ministrator I have known of only 
two or three cases of the counterfeit- 
ing of credits. I know of no precept 
that has been held more continu- 
ously before pupils and students than 
the one involved in the dictum, “You 
will get out of this world just what 
you put into it.” 

But the most tragic failure of pub- 
lic education in America—tragic 
because it has contributed to the de- 
cay of the whole structure of de- 
mocracy—has been the failure to 
keep alive the spiritual ideals of the 
founding fathers. They had some 
very definite ideals of liberty and 
equality. Their ideals were spiritual. 
The liberty coveted by Thomas Jef- 
ferson was the liberty to be, to ex- 
press one’s self, to become a fine 
personality. But the liberty coveted 
by the modern American is the free- 
dom to do, to own property, and to 
use it without interference. 

Public education in America needs 
to make a realistic appraisal of its 
successes and its failures. It is con- 
stantly asking for increased support. 
It will be entitled to, and will get, 
a much more generous share of the 
national income if and when it can 
demonstrate increased dividends in 
terms of the promotion of the public 
welfare. 


Frank E. Baker is President of the State Teachers 
[ College at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Reported from the | 
Social Frontier, IJ] (April, 1937), 199-201. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


MICHAEL LEVINE 
In Social Studies 


Ji following 13 American his- 
tory textbooks used in the senior 
high schools of New York City were 
analyzed in this study: 


Ashley, R. L. American History. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 

Beard, C. A. and M. History of the 
United States. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. 

Casner, M. B. and Gabriel, R. H. Ex- 
ploring American History. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1934. 

Faulkner, H. U. and Kepner, T. 
America. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1934. 

Fite, E. D. History of the United States. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1930. 

Forman, S. E. Advanced American 
History. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1934. 

Guitteau, W. B. The History of the 
United States. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1933. 

Hamm, W. A.; Bourne, H. E.; and 
Benton, E. J. A Unit History of the 
United States. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1932. 

Hulbert, A. B. United States History. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1930. 

Jernegan, M. W.; Carlson, H. E.; and 
Ross, A. C. Growth of the American 
People. New York: Longmans Green and 
Co., 1934. 

Muzzey, D. S. History of the American 
People. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1934. 

Wertenbaker, T. J. and Smith, D. E. 
The United States of America, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 

West, W. M. and R. The American 
People. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1934. 


Only the latest editions of these 
13 textbooks were used—none earli- 
er than 1930—and as these books 


represent about half of the total 
number of secondary American his- 
tory textbooks published or revised 
in the last decade, the results of the 
present study should be of more than 
local significance. 

The textbooks were analyzed with 
reference to the following 15 prob- 
lems of contemporary American life. 
They represent not only the char- 
acteristic problems of the present 
generation but also problems that 
have been persistently before the 
American people for many years: 

1. Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. 
2. Labor. 
3. Transportation. 
4, Farm Problem. 
5. Business Organization. 
6. Graft and Corruption. 
7. Representation. 
8. Propaganda. 
9. American Imperialism. 
10. Prevention of War. 
11. The Arts (American Cul- 


12. Education. 

13. Women. 

14. Racial Problems. 

15. Immigration. 

The following were some of the 
criteria applied to the 13 textbooks: 

1. How much space, in terms of 
pages, is devoted to the treatment of 
each problem throughout the entire 
period of American history? 

2. How much space is devoted to 
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each of these problems since 1918? 
3. How much space is devoted to 
each problem since the beginning of 
the present crisis, i.e., since 1929? 
4, How does the amount of space 
devoted to these problems compare 
w:th the space devoted to wars? 

5. Does the author treat each 
problem as a major social problem 
of contemporary American life? 

6. Is the content provocative of 
critical thinking with reference to 
current issues and controversial ele- 
ments relating to the problem? 

In presenting conclusions, it must 
be emphasized that there is no inten- 
tion to praise, condemn, or even 
characterize any textbook referred to. 
It should be understood that the con- 
clusions relate only to one objective 
in the teaching of American history, 
namely, the presentation of a basis 
for the understanding of the major 
problems of contemporary American 
life. 

The following are the more im- 
portant quantitative conclusions of 
the study: 

1. In terms of percentage, these 
textbooks show a range of from 14 to 
30 percent of total content devoted to 
the treatment of these problems from 
the beginning of our national his- 
tory. In terms of pages, the range is 
from 83 to 263 pages, the average 
being 157 pages. Five of the 13 
textbooks—those of Beard, Casner, 
Faulkner, Hamm, and West—are 
above this average. 

2. On an average, less than one- 
fifth of the total space devoted by 
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these textbooks to the 15 problems 
deals with them in the period since 
the World War. In pages devoted 
to all the problems since 1918 the 
range is from 7 to 94 pages, with 30 
pages the average. The texts of 
Faulkner, Forman, Guitteau, Hamm, 
Muzzey, and West are above the 
average in this respect. 

A majority of the 13 books have 
absolutely no material on some of 
the problems since the war. This is 
true of the problems of race, con- 
servation, and culture. Other prob- 
lems that are generally slighted are 
those dealing with women, corrup- 
tion, propaganda, education, and 
representation. Only one of the 
books contained material on every 
one of the problems since the war. 

3. On an average, of the total 
space devoted by these textbooks to 
the problems under consideration, 
one-twentieth deals with them in 
the period since 1929. The average 
number of pages devoted to these 
problems since 1929 is 8 pages, the 
range being from zero to 32 pages. 
Faulkner, Forman, Guitteau, Hamm, 
and Jernegan devote more than the 
average number of pages to the prob- 
lems in the period since 1929. 

With reference to 10 of the 15 
problems, the majority of the books 
have no material at all for this 
period. None of the books has ma- 
terial devoted to each of the 15 
problems since 1929, but 4 contain 
material on 10 or more of the prob- 
lems; these are the books of Faulk- 
ner, Forman, Hamm, and Jernegan. 
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The problems dealing with wo- 
men, race, education, and culture 
are slighted in space allotment in all 
three chronological periods. 

It is of interest to note that a ma- 
jority of the textbooks devote more 
space to wars than to the presenta- 
tion of these problems of American 
life. One author, in fact, devotes 
twice as much space to wars. On the 
other hand, Beard, Faulkner, Hamm, 
and West devote twice as much space 
to the 15 problems. 

The following are the general con- 
clusions drawn from an analysis of 
the qualitative evidence. 

1. Only one textbook treats every 
one of the 15 problems as a major 
problem of American life. A major- 
ity of the books fail to treat a majori- 
ty of the problems in this manner. 
Beard, Faulkner, Hamm, and Jern- 
egan are the only authors to stress 
the contemporary importance of 
these problems. 

2. The problems of imperialism, 
immigration, and war prevention 
are the only ones treated as major 
contemporary problems by all 13 
authors. The labor, farm, represen- 
tation, and conservation problems 
are the only others so presented by 
a majority of the textbooks. The con- 
temporary importance of the prob- 
lems of education, business organi- 
zation, arts, women, transportation, 
corruption, and propaganda is un- 
recognized in most textbooks. Only 


5 of the 13 books call attention to 
current issues relating to labor prob- 
lems, and only 4 to racial issues. 

In general it may be concluded 
that students using these textbooks 
will learn something about all these 
problems but will learn little about 
most of them in relation to the con- 
temporary period that will be of as- 
sistance in understanding present 
controversial issues. 

This study indicates a need for 
devoting more space in secondary 
American history textbooks to ma- 
jor problems of American life with 
emphasis on present-day aspects and 
controversial elements. In selecting 
history textbooks too little attention 
is paid to qualitative aspects of con- 
tent with regard to factors contribut- 
ing to civic and social understanding. 
In schools where the regular Ameri- 
can history course is relied on to give 
understanding of the problems of 
democracy and of American govern- 
ment, it seems evident that such re- 
liance is misplaced. 

This study indicates the necessity 
for the introduction into history 
classes of all sorts of stimuli relating 
to present social problems. Young 
citizens should be exposed to news- 
papers and magazines of all view- 
points, and directed to plays, movies, 
public events, and radio programs, 
as well as all sorts of collateral read- 
ing materials in addition to the regu- 
lar textbook. 


High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. Reported from the 


[ Michael Levine is on the faculty of the New Utrecht ] 


Social Studies, XXVIII (April, 1937), 161-66. 
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FUNCTIONAL MECHANICAL DRAWING 


NORMAN E. WALKER 


In the Clearing House 


Saas functional mechanical 
drawing happens to be going on in 
our school surprises me as much 4s 
it does anyone else. I came to this 
school with old-style training. Every- 
thing that had been taught was iso- 
lated drill material. 

As far as I can see, I should still 
be teaching it, if it were not for my 
principal. He came into my class one 
day and asked a pupil who was 
drawing at one of the boards, 

“Do you know what you are do- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I know all about it.” 

“What are you drawing?” 

“I’m drawing a top view.” 

“Where's the bottom?” 

“It’s there, because we have got 
the top, but you just don’t see it.” 

The principal questioned him 
further, ‘“That’s a very peculiar-look- 
ing thing to me. What is it? Do you 
know what it is?” 

“Yes, I do. It’s a block—a block 
with a hole in it.” 

When the principal left, I felt 
very sheepish, indeed. 

One of the things we believe in 
our school is that teaching must be 
based on the interest of the pupil. 
We no longer believe that pupils 
should begin with horizontal lines 
and proceed to vertical lines, and so 
on. We believe in functional teach- 
ing and nothing but functional 
teaching—and so we have architec- 
tural drawing in our mechanical 
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drawing classes. My principal once 
asked me, “What's architectural 
drawing, anyhow?” It was like say- 
ing, “Here’s a calling card. Write 
down all you know.” 

I turned a few thoughts over in 
my mind. “Perhaps it has something 
to do with the proper use of space, 
the proper use of proportion; per- 
haps it has to do with some of the 
architectural elements—posts, door- 
ways, etc.” 

The principal then asked, “Do 
you always have to come back to that 
old-fashioned idea of drill on posts 
and drill on windows?” He left me 
with my thoughts. 

My pupils also have helped me to 
outgrow my earlier formal notions. 
One of them changed my plans by 
suggesting how his work might be 
made functional. “You know, Mr. 
Walker, this is a five-room modern 
house we're supposed to draw. 
Couldn’t I make it more? You know, 
my mother has moved into a five- 
room modern house and we have to 
convert the dining room into a bed- 
room for me.” 

Such suggestions led us away from 
drawing houses in front elevation, 
back elevation, etc. The children had 
little interest in such formalities. The 
first day I say to the children, “‘Here’s 
some paper; take it and draw any- 
thing you wish to draw.” I do this 
because I am as interested in seeing 
what they already know, as they are 
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in putting it down. The second day 
we devote our teaching period to 
motivation. We take about 20 min- 
utes trying to arouse interest in three 
things: First, we encourage the pu- 
pils to express their thoughts graph- 
ically. Second, after someone has 
expressed his thoughts, we encourage 
interpretation and appreciation of 
them. Third, should there be out- 
standing talent in the class, we try 
to ferret it out and develop it to the 
utmost. 

We are surprised, after this moti- 
vation has taken place, at the number 
of children who want to go to the 
library. We then move the class into 
the library and spend the period 
looking through architectural books 
and magazines. So far no one has 
said anything about a five-room 
modern house. 

The children want to draw some- 
thing. I tell them that is a good idea. 
About the second or third day I 
hear, ‘Teacher, I’m stuck.”’ Then 
my work begins. At that point we 
have applied drill. The need is 
there; they can’t go ahead without 
drill. 

We believe that schooling is liv- 
ing and that if we are to teach suc- 
cessfully we have to teach life inter- 
est. We do not believe in isolated 
drill or in teaching for deferred in- 


terest. As a result we have meaning- 
ful and excellent creative activity. 
Examples will illustrate these points. 

In presenting one problem, I 
said, “‘Here we have a mass of lines. 
Let’s link them together and see 
what we get out of them.” A pupil’s 
brother had been in Alaska and had 
told him about a mine. As far as I 
know he had no other source of in- 
formation about the mine. This pupil 
produced a drawing which has re- 
ceived the praise of hardened “‘sour- 
doughs” from Alaska. 

One pupil drew the interior of a 
ship, showing firemen stoking the 
furnaces. With extremely limited ex- 
perience in such things, he produced 
a picture which won a blue ribbon. 
The concept of a fireroom was devel- 
oped by mechanical drawing to such 
a degree that the pupil was enabled 
to live in it. He came repeatedly with 
all manner of references. The Rudder 
and Popular Mechanics magazines, 
as well as textbooks and boat books, 
stimulated his enthusiasm. 

The children will maintain stand- 
ards if they are given a chance. If 
they are not bound down with draw- 
ing straight lines, drawing uprights, 
drawing inclines, they will develop 
standards for the teacher. Many of 
them do better work than their teach- 
ers could! 


Norman E. Walker is a teacher tn the Alexander 

Hamilton Junior High School, Seattle, Washington. 

Reported from the Clearing House, XI (Apyil, 
1937), 490-92. 
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THE NECESSARY MENTAL AGE FOR BEGINNING 
READING 





ARTHUR I. GATES . 


In the Elementary School Journal 


th OR some time the problem of 
determining the optimum or neces- 
sary mental age level at which read- 
ing can be successfully introduced 
has been under investigation. Recent- 
ly, in books written primarily for 
professional workers, statements 
have been made which implied that 
jthis problem is fairly well solved. 
| Such statements usually imply, more 
specifically, that success with typical 
first-grade reading programs requires 
a stipulated mental age, six and a 
half years being the age usually 
given. 

The fact remains, however, that 
it has been by no means proved as 
yet that a mental age of six and one 
half years is a proper minimum to 
prescribe for learning to read by all 
types of teaching skill and proced- 
ures. Repfesentative data gathered 
by the writer indicate rather clearly 
that statements concerning the nec- 
essary mental age at which a pupil 
can be intrusted to learn to read are 
essentially meaningless. The age fof 
learning to read under one program 
or teaching method may be entirely 
different from that required under, 
other circumstances. The crucial 
mental age will vary with the ma- 
terials; the type of instruction; the 
skill of the teacher; the size of the 
class; the amount of preceding pre- 
paratory work; the frequency and 
the treatment of special difficulties, 
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such as visual defects; and other 
factors. 

Among a number of classes ana- 
lyzed in this connection, four groups 
may be cited. In the first, the teach- 
ing was done under the supervision 
of Miss Florence W. Raguse of the 
State Teachers College at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. Not only was the 
teaching rather closely supervised, 
the teachers were provided with a 
larger amount of easy-reading and 
self-diagnostic material than usual, 
and with supplementary practice and 
teach-and-test materials made up for 
the purpose. With this modern and 
effective instruction, well adjusted 
to individual differences, a mental 
age of 5.0 years appeared to be 
sufficient. Of the children equaling 
or exceeding this mental age only 7 
percent fell below a reading grade 
of 1.95, the corresponding average 
for American pupils at large. 

A second group was taught in a 
New York City School by teachers 
judged to be more expert than the 
average, and who used experimental 
materials developed by the writer 
and his colleagues. Here the mini- 
mum reading age was about half a 
year higher. Pupils with a mental 
age of less than 5.0 years were not 
so successful as in the class reported 
by Raguse. But of those who began 
with a mental age of 5.5 or higher, 
only 12 percent fell below 1.95. 

















A third group had good teaching 
with better-than-average classroom 
reading material and other equip- 
ment, but without the specially pre- 
pared types of material employed in 
the two groups just mentioned. Here 
a mental age of six was required. 

The fourth group was from a 
metropolitan public school. The 
teachers were judged to be some- 
what below the average in the sys- 
tem, and the reading materials and 
other equipment were inferior. The 
classes were taught by mass methods 
with little individual work. In this 
group children with a mental age of 
6.5 fared none too well, and some 
with mental ages of 7.0 or higher 
had difficulty. Of the latter, 36 per- 
cent failed to exceed the national 
norms. 

Obviously, therefore, general 
statements that any given mental age 
should be achieved by the pupil be- 
fore he begins to learn to read are 
misleading. In the four groups men 
tioned the correlations between men- 
tal age and reading grade were .62, 
-55, .44, and .34, respectively, vary- 
ing directly — and significantly — 
with the quality of instruction pro- 
vided. More specifically, the magni- 
tude of the correlation seems to vary 
directly with the effectiveness of the 
provision for individual differences. 
When the teacher uses a mass meth- 
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od, pointed at pupils with a certain 
equipment and background, these 
pupils seem to get on rather well 
but others encounter difficulty. If 
each pupil is to be given an oppor- 
tunity to apply his mentality most 
effectively, attention must be given 
to his particular difficulties and lim- 
itations as well as to his special ap- 
titudes and interests. 

This study shows that the deters 
mination of the optimum mental age 
and other factors in reading readi- 
ness is not so simple as some recent 
pronouncements would imply. Read- 
ing is begun by very different meth- 
ods, materials, and procedures, some 
of which a pupil can master with 
reasonable ease at the mental age of 
five, others of which would give him 
difficulty at the mental age of seven. 
It is necessary for each teacher to de-» 
termine exactly what mental age, 
what background of previous exper- 
ience, what special aptitudes, her_ 
particular program requires. 

Finally, nothing in this report 
answers the question: At what age\ 
is it best to introduce reading? The 
data indicate that it is possible to 
Organize materials and methods to 
teach children to learn to read at- 
mental age 5.0 or higher, but they 
do not, in any way, imply that it is 
desirable to do so. Research is need- 
ed on this point. 


Arthur I, Gates is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reported from the 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (March, 


1937), 497-508. 











ADMINISTRATIVE OBSTACLES TO EDUCATIONAL 





PROGRESS 


CARROLL R. REED 


a great task of the school ad- 
ministrator is to do something about 
the inconsistencies which exist in 
every school system. He must exam- 
ine critically and seek to coordinate 
and reconcile conflicting points of 
view relative to educational objec- 
tives; curriculums; training, selec- 
tion, and improvement of teachers; 
classification of students; methods of 
teaching; and the corresponding 
problems of school finance. 

We can all agree that the school 
must create in the young a more 
dynamic intelligence, a surer initia- 
tive, a broader, more social outlook, 
and a well-rounded and well-disci- 
plined character. The elementary 
schools have made great progress in 
recent years in the application of a 
new philosophy. Not only are the 
elementary schools doing a better 
job in teaching children to read, 
write, and do problems in arithmetic, 
but in addition they are acquainting 
children with the relationship be- 
tween these skills and life situations, 
which makes it possible for them to 
live and work effectively with others. 

For some years we have been at- 
tempting to educate all the children 
of all the people, to increase the 
holding power of the school, and to 
make the school more effective in en- 
abling each child to meet life situa- 
tions and problems. We have been 
saying that the whole child goes to 
school, that it is the job of the school 
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to educate him socially, physically, 
morally, as well as intellectually. 
The attempt to achieve these aims 
has brought about many practical 
problems which must be solved. 

It is apparent that we must have a 
broader and richer school curriculum, 
that we must have a better system of 
recording facts about the individual 
child, that we must have different 
standards of promotion and of te- 
porting pupil achievement. 

School marks. —In spite of these 
needs, most school systems are still 
basing promotion on the amount of 
subject matter covered or on the de- 
gree of perfection with which a 
child can memorize certain facts or 
so many pages from a textbook. 
School records have changed very 
little in the last 25 years. Parents 
still demand report cards which 
measure academic achievement and 
set up keen competition for grades. 

Grade levels and grade designa- 
tions —We accept the theory that a 
child’s education should be continu- 
ous from the kindergarten through 
the university, with as little waste 
motion and as few breaks as possi- 
ble. And yet we base promotion 
from the first grade on ability to 
read. A large percentage of children 
who through lack of maturity have 
difficulty in mastering this, the most 
difficult task they will meet in their 
lives, are failed and kept back to re- 
peat the work. The habit of failure 


























is established at the beginning of 
school life, and we agree this is the 
worst thing which can happen to 
any child. Studies have shown us 
that repeating a grade seldom helps 
and the repetition of many grades 
awakens a resentment which may 
lead to delinquency. 

Size of class—Long ago we ac- 
cepted the principle that education 
should be adjusted to meet the needs 
and interests of the individual child. 
Nevertheless, teaching continues to 
be quite generally a matter of mass 
production. We have succeeded in 
rationalizing to some extent by stud- 
ies which seem to prove that large 
classes are just as effective in getting 
educational results as small classes. 
However, these tests were based on 
factual learning and proved nothing. 
We all realize that a child can get 
more individual attention and better 
educational opportunity in a class of 
30 than in a class of 40, but on ac- 
count of reduced school revenues we 
have continued to increase the size 
of classes. 

The curriculum.—We have come 
to regard the curriculum as the sum 
total of the actual experiences which 
children should have under the 
guidance of the school. We consider 
that the fundamental aim of the 
school is the development of the 
personality of the individual child. 
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While we are saying this, our prac- 
tice indicates that the curriculum is 
still regarded as so many subjects 
which are largely unrelated to the 
lives of the children. Less than a score 
of cities are attempting to solve this 
curriculum problem in the light of 
the newer philosophy of education. 
In most of these cities, the greatest 
obstacle to success in building a new 
curriculum is the old curriculum it- 
self, with its rigid subject-matter 
requirements. We cannot make up 
our minds to part with the old and 
to turn our attention to the child. 

For the last 50 years we have been 
moving away from a subject-centered 
curriculum toward a society-centered 
program. More adequate informa- 
tion about how learning takes place 
and more scientific knowledge about 
child development and maturation 
ate available. All signs seem to in- 
dicate that we shall continue to travel 
toward a program based on the so- 
cial and individual needs of the 
child. The school administrator 
should center his attention on mov- 
ing in this direction rather than on 
a smoothly running administrative 
machine. We need philosophers be- 
cause they challenge and stimulate 
us to our best efforts, but we must 
invite the teachers to the council 
table for cooperative thinking con- 
cerning these problems. 


Carroll R. Reed is Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Reported from an address 
before the Department of Superintendence of the 


N.E.A., February 25, 


1937, 
Louisiana. 
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THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


In the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 


ait T is not the magnitude of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge which is im- 
pressive, but the variety and types of 
experience contained in them. Their 
creation was the result of a spiritual 
outreaching for knowledge, and de- 
spite the, at times, glaring prostitu- 
tion of their ideals, through the vicis- 
situdes of seven centuries they have 
never been entirely unfaithful to 
them. The chief danger today arises 
from the demand that they serve di- 
rectly a multitude of interests which 
are at best transitory or superficial, 
whereas their whole concern, even at 
the risk of depleted numbers and 
riches, should be to inspire and train 
men and women to become their 
most potent selves. 

There are in England increasing 
Opportunities for technical and vo- 
cational education ; there is thus little 
or no justification for Oxford and 
Cambridge to be drawn into such 
fields. What both of them have con- 
sistently sought is to strengthen the 
growth of the student, without desire 
for immediate results; leaving the 
fruits of it all to be ripened in a 
later and more appropriate day. 

Oxford is characteristically human- 
istic and Cambridge scientific, though 
it would be a mistake to generalize 
too broadly, and no generalization 
would be appropriate to past years. 
In a deep sense, they are one univer- 
sity, being in more ways than is 
commonly supposed complementary 
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to each other. They have arisen out 
of the same society. Their loyalties 
and ideals are similar. Throughout 
history their association has been 
close and migrations of students and 
staff from one to the other have been 
frequent. Efforts to secure more ef- 
fective reciprocity have been made 
quite recently by arranging for the 
common use of facilities which are 
only available at one of the univer- 
sities, and by permitting students 
from either university to go to the 
other for special courses of study. By 
this system of interchanges it is hop- 
ed to avoid duplication of courses 
in studies which are not of sufficient 
general interest to warrant each uni- 
versity providing its own depart- 
ment. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge 
evolved the collegiate system during 
the second century of their lives. Ox- 
ford has 21 men’s, and 4 women’s 
colleges: Cambridge 18 for men and 
2 for women. These colleges are 
self-governing bodies distinct from 
the university and managing their 
separate property. The functions of 
a college in regard to students are to 
provide lodging, corporate life, and 
personal tuition, while the univer- 
sity provides public instruction 
through lectures and demonistrations, 
examinations leading to degrees, and 
facilities for research. 

In the academic year 1934-35 there 
were in residence at Cambridge 
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5,328 men and 507 women students ; 
at Oxford 3,943 men and 876 wo- 
men. The membership is derived 
from all classes of English society. 
The way of poor students to Oxford 
and Cambridge was opened by the 
Balfour Education Act of 1902 and 
developed by the initiation of State 
Scholarships in 1919. 

The undergraduate entering Ox- 
ford or Cambridge finds himself in 
a state of freedom which is seldom 
equalled in any other university or 
college. He can, within limits, do 
as he pleases. In its most pronounced 
aspect freedom reveals itself in the 
change from being taught at fixed 
hours and in fixed ways, to having 
to teach oneself at any time and in 
self-selected ways. 

At Oxford the student will find 
a tutorial system highly developed. 
The exact form of the “tutorial” 
necessarily varies, students sometimes 
being taken singly, sometimes in 
pairs, or in small groups. The pro- 
ceedings are quite informal, and the 
method naturally varies in different 
subjects. In the case of chemistry 
and physics, for instance, the ‘‘tutor- 
ial” may take place in the laboratory 
and assume the form of supervision 
of experiments as well as the hear- 
ing of essays. 

The intercourse of tutor and pupil 
is not so much a matter of definite 
instruction as a companionship in 
discussion or discovery. An Oxford 
tutor often is in the front rank of 
scholars in his subject. If the stu- 
dent means business and is reasona- 


bly qualified, he will probably get the 
finest inspiration and assistance that 
the wit of man can devise. 

If the tutorial system at Oxford 
or the approximation of it at Cam- 
bridge is to be rightly carried out the 
number of students must not be al- 
lowed to increase unduly. Under 
present conditions it is probable that 
the limit in either university should 
be 3,000 instead of, as it is, 5,835 
at Cambridge and 4,829 at Oxford. 

At Oxford the principal legisla- 
tive body of the university is the 
“Congregation,” which consists main- 
ly of the teaching and administrative 
elements in the university and col- 
leges. A larger body called the “Con- 
vocation” consisting of the Masters 
of Arts and Doctors of the various 
faculities has the power of postpon- 
ing, but not of rejecting or amend- 
ing decrees passed by the Congre- 
gation. It also confers honorary 
degrees. The Hebdomadal Council 
—a much smaller elective body— 
forms the central administrative body 
of the university. 

At Cambridge legislative and ex- 
ecutive authority is vested in the 
Regent House, which comprises the 
university officers, Fellows of Col- 
leges, and others, concerned with 
teaching and administration. 

At both universities there are var- 
ious faculty boards which organize 
the teaching, research, and examina- 
tions in the various subjects. 

In recent academic years some 
3000 of the more fortunate young 
men and women of England have 
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entered the society of an Oxford or 
Cambridge college. They come from 
cottage homes, from mean streets in 
crowded cities, from country houses 
and town mansions. The bulk of 
them are poor, and are helped by 
benevolent trusts and local or state 
grants. They have careers to make. 
In entering college they enter a so- 
ciety, new and strange to them, which 
welcomes them as to a free democ- 
racy. It matters little what their past 
has been unless they express undue 
consciousness of it. 

The great virtue of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and one that foreigners 
find difficult of understanding, is the 
absolute freedom for experiment al- 
lowed the undergraduate. The sys- 
tem is one that is designed to create 
personality based on self-reliance. It 
is often alleged that the honors 
schools at Oxford and Cambridge are 
too specialized except for the select 
few who are potentially first-class 
men, but the argument that a general 
honors course would be more advan- 
tageous for the great majority has 
never appealed to either university. 
The day has long passed when uni- 


versal knowledge might have been 
the reasonable aim of the gifted stu- 
dent, let alone the average. It is held 
to be better that a student, having a 
reasonable background, should strive 
to learn and understand “everything 
about something” rather than ‘‘some- 
thing about everything.” The singu- 
lar simplicity of the university 
schools, without confusing the stu- 
dent with many unrelated subjects, 
develops power of mind and not 
only allows for but stimulates other 
interests, even hobbies. The whole 
man gets to work. 

The older universities play an im- 
portant part in preparing students 
for their future careers, but that is 
not their main function. It has not 
been their main purpose to produce 
groups of technically proficient 
teachers, clergy, lawyers, engineers 
and so on, but in the words of the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge—‘‘to 
train men and women in scholarship, 
in strength of character, in the poten- 
tialities of citizenship, at the same 
time giving them an opportunity of 
laying the preliminary foundations 
of their professional careers.” 


Albert Mansbridge is a former member of the Royal 

Commission on the Universities of Oxford and 

Cambridge and is President of the World Associa- 

tion for Adult Education. Reported from the Bulle- 

tin of the Association of American Colleges, XXIII 
(March, 1937), 11-33. 
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TEACHING BECOMES A PROFESSION 


ERLING M. HuNtT 


In the Teachers College Record 


fate are still many schools in 
the United States in which teaching 
is a relatively easy profession. In 
many secondary schools—the level 
on which this discussion is focused 
—college graduates are employed 
without regard to specific training 
for teaching or to scholastic attain- 
ment in the specific subject matter 
to be taught. This is in accord with 
the view, still held by many educa- 
tors, that teaching consists of making 
assignments, hearing recitations, ad- 
ministering tests, and maintaining 
discipline. It is in accord with the 
view that learning consists of master- 
ing a given body of facts, and of 
acquiring such habits as _neatness, 
promptness, and obedience, and such 
attitudes as respect for authority, 
acceptance of the social order, and 
willingness to do what is expected. 

It is not here maintained that 
such teaching is altogether easy. 
But it is maintained that such teach- 
ing is far easier than meeting the 
demands which in the past genera- 
tion have increasingly been made on 
teachers. For many educators have 
come to believe that such teaching 
as I have described is either unde- 
sirable or not enough. 

There are several conflicting phil- 
osophies of education, but the one 
which has lately gained greatest fa- 
vor in American teachers colleges 
has stressed the doctrine of interest; 
has insisted that education should 


not be preparation for living but 
should actually be rich and effective 
living. It has challenged accepted 
facts, accepted skills, habits, and 
attitudes, and has defined education 
as an actual experience to be pro- 
vided in response to immediate and 
practical needs. In communities 
where this philosophy has been ac- 
cepted it has enormously increased 
the burden on the teacher. In pro- 
gressive schools he is now the 
directing influence in the molding of 
character and personality, not pri- 
marily concerned with mere tradi- 
tional learning—that is incidental— 
but with health, complexes and 
fixations, vocational guidance, train- 
ing for leisure, and all else that 
enters into the making of what is 
now technically known as an inte- 
grated personality. Assignments 
must now be motivated; what we 
teach must be organized in units and 
interpreted in “understandings,” or, 
better yet, presented in “‘activities.” 
Classroom discipline has also 
changed. Enduring the freedom now 
accepted as desirable, which at best 
is distracting and which at worst 
must be tactfully kept from passing 
the hazy border between freedom 
and bedlam, calls for nerves of 
steel, and for resources of character 
and personality which I only wish 
could be acquired in two-point 
courses in education or anything else. 
Disciplinary difficulties formerly led 
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to the disgrace of the pupils. In pro- 
gressive schools they are now fully 
as likely to lead to the disgrace of the 
teacher. 

The relationship between pupils 
and teacher has shifted. It is relative- 
ly easy to make pupils learn facts; it 
is not at all easy to persuade them 
to think, especially if they are to 
think straight and substantially. 

The socialized recitation, activi- 
ties, new-type tests, projects, in- 
creased freedom in the classroom— 
all these procedures are far more 
exacting in their demands on teach- 
ers than the duties of a combination 
of policeman and clerk which have 
enabled mediocre teachers to draw 
salaries in the past. 

Actually, of course, this means 
that teaching has become a profes- 
sion, requiring professional training 
and professional procedures. It is 
now becoming, as medicine, law, 
and engineering have long since be- 
come, an occupation in which novices 
and amateurs are not only at a con- 
spicuous disadvantage, but even in 
danger of doing harm. 

This is, I believe, sheer gain, es- 
pecially in an age which has greatly 
increased the responsibility placed 
on its schools. For society, as well 
as the educational philosophers and 
psychologists, has been increasing 
enormously the burden placed on 
teachers. The relaxing of parental 
and church discipline, the coming of 
motion pictures, tabloids, and radio 
have forced on the secondary schools 
imperative problems in citizenship 
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training. Athletic and recreational 
programs, a host of extracurricular 
activities, and fairly elaborate social 
programs have been added to the 
responsibilities of classroom teachers 
already fairly overwhelmed by the 
new professional demands of their 
classroom work. And the teacher’s 
task has been greatly complicated by 
the influx of large numbers of low- 
ability pupils for whom the old 
curriculum was not suitable, and for 
whom even now a suitable one has 
not been provided. Meanwhile tech- 
nological development and our ever 
more complex and interdependent 
social, economic, and political struc- 
ture add to the difficulties of making 
secondary education practical, real- 
istic, and adequate. 

Yet the world must be taken as 
it is, and all of this is part of the 
professional challenge with which 
the teacher may reasonably be faced. 
His work has become harder, more 
technical, but it zs his work. By 
better initial training, by occasional 
retraining in summer sessions, by the 
use of professional magazines and 
associations, he can hope to maintain 
contact with the new developments 
in his field, the new emphasis in the 
curriculum, and the new educational 
philosophies. He may even find time 
to contribute to the extracurricular 
activities of his school. 

But how much more can he do? 
The new responsibilities that have 
quite generally been placed on class- 
room teachers are, I believe, ines- 
capable. I fear that they may grow 
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greater, for our social problems mul- 
tiply and our knowledge continues to 
expand. No one, quite literally, can 
keep up with all the developments 
in mathematics, science, history, and 
the social sciences. 

Most professional workers have 
taken refuge in specialization, gain- 
ing competence and power at the 
cost of becoming relatively narrow. 
Physicians, lawyers, and professors 
have been forced to limit the range of 
their activity in order to function 
efficiently. The recommendation of 
specialization runs counter to many 
recent developments in education, 
but it is proving, I believe, an in- 
evitable accompaniment of profes- 
sional growth everywhere else. If it 
is encouraged or allowed, the price 
for teachers, as for others, is some 
degree of narrowness. But to them 
also the gain is, or can be, power— 
an intimate knowledge of detail 
which brings life and color to teach- 
ing, and a grasp of meanings and 
relationships which is necessary if 
education is to be more than the 
bleak learning of facts. 

Present state certification to the 
contrary and notwithstanding, one 


of the major problems of teacher 
training has become, as a result of 
the developments noted, the retrain- 
ing of teachers in service. Some re- 
training goes on through new text- 
books and new courses of study, 
which slowly but surely respond to 
new ideas and needs in education. 
But many teachers have few ways 
of learning of such new materials, 
and in any case a textbook obviously 
cannot include the teacher back- 
ground necessary to its effective use 
in the classroom. 

The answer would be easier if, 
with increased responsibility, there 
had come larger school staffs, per- 
mitting more specialization and 
increases in salary. Until such in- 
creases are possible, practical limi- 
tations are imposed upon the pro- 
fessional training which can be 
required of teachers in service. 
Meanwhile many have devoted week- 
ends, summers, and savings to better 
equipping themselves for their work. 
But few experienced teachers have 
ever been able to take a year for 
graduate study, and the number 
grew even smaller in the depression 
years. 


Erling M. Hunt is Associate Professor of History, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Reported 

from Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (March, 
1937), 465-76. 
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THE SELECTIVE PRINCIPLE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


Mocs of the discussion one 
hears about American higher educa- 
tion seems to me to oscillate between 
two poles of thought. On the one 
side we hear it stated that the college 
is concerned primarily with selecting 
and training young persons of intel- 
lectual promise for positions in after 
life which require general intelli- 
gence and a high order of mental 
capacity. On the other we hear it 
said that the purpose of college ed- 
ucation is not to train specialists but 
to educate for a fuller life all stu- 
dents (perhaps, indeed, all young 
Americans). If there is one thing 
certain in this most uncertain debate, 
it is that no academic institution ex- 
ists primarily for any single purpose. 
The problem, as I see it, is to keep 
the balance between the necessary 
objectives and not let our powers of 
vision be obscured by focusing too 
long or too intently on any one par- 
ticular bull’s-eye. 

The objective I am concerned with 
here is that of providing leaders for 
the future. What is the machinery 
by which the colleges play their part 
in selecting and training the most 
able young men and women? Clearly 
it is our old heritage of stiff courses, 
examinations, rank lists, “honor 
standing’. But how seriously should 
we take all this paraphernalia which 
we have inherited from the unen- 
lightened past? Can we trust methods 
evolved by a generation ignorant of 
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those beguiling phrases which are 
today the watchword of educational 
reform? How, in practice, does our 
procedure actually operate? It is all 
very well to say that examinations are 
a vital part of our selective machin- 
ery, but does it actually work this 
way? I should like to read into 
the record some interesting facts 
which have recently come to my 
attention. 

A committee of the Harvard Law 
School faculty has been making a 
study of more than 4000 men who 
have entered the School in recent 
years. They have compared the stand- 
ing of each of these men in his col- 
lege work and his success in the ex- 
aminations at the end of the first 
year in the Law School. The results 
prove again what has been proved 
many times but not always believed, 
namely, that there is a close correla- 
tion between success in college and 
success in the Law School. For ex- 
ample, in the case of 803 graduates 
of Harvard College, 50 to 90 per- 
cent of the men who did not have a 
full “C’ average in their four years 
of college failed in their first year 
law examinations, and, of the entire 
lot of these low-standing men, three- 
quarters failed to get the law degree 
in due course. It is now clear that 
it would have been better for all 
concerned if these men had never 
been admitted to the Law School. 
I am glad to say that with our revised 
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admission policy such men will not 
be admitted to the school in the 
future. 

The examination of the college 
records of men from other colleges 
revealed a similar situation. In each 
college sending us a considerable 
number of students a critical grade 
can be found which marks the line 
between those who are “‘good risks” 
in the Harvard Law School and those 
who are “bad risks.” By means of 
such critical grades, admission to the 
Harvard Law School will be con- 
trolled in the future. 

This high correlation between the 
work of the colleges and the Harvard 
Law School would undoubtedly be 
found to hold in other law schools 
and in general in the graduate pro- 
fessional schools. It seems to me 
clear that the selective machinery of 
the American college is performing 
an effective service. But there is one 
point to be noted in connection with 
the Law School studies: The position 
of the critical grade is very different 
in different institutions, different 
with respect to the honor standards 
of the college in question, and dif- 
ferent with respect to the passing 
mark. What are the causes of these 
large differences? 

There are, it seems to me, three 


important variables. The first is the 
way the grades are distributed among 
the class. In some institutions the 
professors are soft-hearted and 
award a high percentage of good 
marks. A second factor is the intel- 
lectual level of the student body of 
the college in question. By manipu- 
lating the admission policy one could 
clearly raise or lower the line I have 
mentioned. The third variable, which 
will seem to many people the most 
important, is the nature of the in- 
struction. 

It would be comforting to believe 
that with good instruction every 
graduate of any institution would be 
a good risk in a professional school. 
But, frankly, I have grave doubts. 
You can diagnose the situation as 
you will, but my guess is that the col- 
leges whose pass-men as well as 
honor-men show real intellectual 
vigor are those which provide many 
stiff courses in difficult subjects, and 
that in those colleges whose honor 
graduates, even, are “bad risks” the 
reverse prevails. It seems to me self- 
evident that to the extent that we 
give up the old disciplines which we 
are sure of as a proving ground for 
intellectual talent, we are jeopardiz- 
ing the selective principle in our ed- 
ucational machinery. 


versity. Reported from the Harvard Educational 


| James Bryant Conant is President of Harvard Uni- 


Review, VII (March, 1937), 165-75. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


GRACE E. Harris 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


= | GREAT many small schools 
attribute their lack of guidance to 
the fact that they cannot afford to 
hire a full-time counselor. In our 
school we have attempted to get at 
the problem through group guidance 
conducted in our English classes. A 
review of our procedure may sug- 
gest what a small school can do in 
this connection. 

Our plan of group guidance 
evolved from the necessity of open- 
ing up the resources of the various 
vocational fields to our students 
without drastically upsetting our 
curriculum. Social studies and Eng- 
lish lend themselves to vocational 
treatment. A unit on vocations is 
given by the social studies depart- 
ment, providing an overview of the 
fields wherein there are professional, 
white-collar, and trade workers. 
Books, bulletins, and clippings de- 
scribing vocations are made available, 
and students are urged to acquaint 
themselves with all the vocations of 
their community. To this general in- 
formation we have attempted to add, 
in the English classes, knowledge 
about specific jobs. 

We begin by discussing jobs. 
Each student has an interest in some 
field—he knows that there are some 
things along certain lines that he 
likes to do. He asks his questions, 
and fellow students contribute their 
ideas until every student has in mind 
some definite occupation about which 
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he desires to secure more informa- 
tion. This, of course, in no way 
obligates the student to make that 
his life work. We are all learning 
“what the other fellow does for a 
living.” The students discover that 
the occupations in which they are 
interested demand varying amounts 
of training, all the way from two 
weeks to eight years. Questions then 
arise about the nature of this train- 
ing, and where it can be secured. 

It is, of course, necessary for the 
teacher to collect materials concern- 
ing the schools which offer voca- 
tional training. The teacher must 
learn with his students, and when a 
question is asked must help the stu- 
dents “track down” the answer. In 
our “‘sleuthing” we find telephone 
directories valuable. Some schools 
send out guidance pamphlets for 
counselors. We post these on a 
bulletin board where all students can 
observe them, and where they are 
sometimes a starting point for dis- 
cussions. Many civil service positions 
prick our interest, so state and fed- 
eral civil service commissions are 
consulted. 

After all available information is 
collected, two reports are expected 
from the student; one oral and one 
written. Who will deny that compo- 
sition of this kind belongs in a high 
school English class? The outline for 
the reports includes the following 
items: 
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1. Description of the job: place 
of work; things to be done; equip- 
ment used; risks involved; advan- 
tages and disadvantages; hours; va- 
cations, etc. 

2. Special requirements for the 
job: health; aptitudes; prerequisites. 

3. Special training for the job: 
specific courses; length of training 
period ; schools; cost of training. 

4, Means of getting a job: trend; 
“pull” ; civil service. 

5. Remuneration. 

6. Advancement. 

7. Retirement. 

The value in the oral report, so 
far as group guidance is concerned, 
lies in the spreading of information 
and in the discussion that follows 
each speech. Questions such as the 
following arise: What is the differ- 
ence between an architect and a 
draftsman? How far can an enlisted 
man advance in the navy? What is 
a fellow who wants to be a highway 
patrolman to do while he waits to 
arrive at age 21? 

The facts concerning a job include 
also the person who fills the job. 
The students come to realize that 
personality is an important item to 
success. A list of qualities needed 
by workers in all fields is drawn up 
by the class. Thinking along these 
lines makes the student set up his 
own standards for the occupation he 


has studied. Self-analysis begins, and 
questions in the realm of mental 
hygiene arise. ‘‘How can I get over 
being self-conscious?” “How can I 
make people like me?” The individ- 
ual student becomes willing to dis- 
cuss his problems and attempt to 
overcome his difficulties. 

Our experimental project has 
shown that the following principles 
can be applied to a guidance pro- 
gram: 

1. The lack of funds to employ a 
full-time counselor is no excuse for 
a dearth of guidance activities. The 
initiative and imagination of many 
teachers applied to a ‘“‘guidance 
point of view’ will provide a good 
substitute for a specialist. 

2. There must be development of 
latent guidance resources. Most 
schools have test results concerning 
health, intelligence, and achieve- 
ment which remain merely records. 

3. There must be coordination of 
effort. 

4. Vocational subjects should be 
taught from a ‘‘guidance point of 
view.” Skill alone is not enough. 
These courses should also explore 
the “world of work” in their field. 

5. Group guidance is a necessary 
preface to individual counseling. 
Conferences have a definite purpose 
when the student has something 
concrete talk about. 


Grace E. Harris teaches English in the Elk Grove, 

California, Union High School. Reported from the 

California Journal of Secondary Education, XII 
(March, 1937), 159-62. 
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COMPLETING THE PICTURE OF AMERICA 





BURTON P. FOWLER 


In Progressive Education 


a: T is high time that we stress 
the teaching of the assets as well as 
the liabilities of American democ- 
racy. From reading the current pro- 
nouncements of some educators and 
educational organizations, one fails 
to gain a clear impression that the 
160 years of the oldest democracy 
in the world has demonstrated any- 
thing except exploitation, shocking 
waste, impoverished wage-slaves, 
and political racketeering. 

Why not teach the facts of Amer- 
ican economic life in comparison 
with that of other nations of the 
world? Why not teach the fact that 
the problem of decent living condi- 
tions for all is not alone a problem 
of our day or our nation, not even 
chiefly one of human malice, but is 
the product of many complex fac- 
tors that have baffled human in- 
genuity? Why not teach the fact 
that no one has ever found a work- 
able solution for the problem of hu- 
man inequalities without a program 
that destroyed the dignity and worth 
of the individual? Why not teach 
the fact that America despite its 
defects has been the Promised Land 
for millions of the needy and op- 
pressed the world over? Why not 
teach the facts of freedom as well as 
those of oppression? Why not teach 
the deep humanitarianism of the 
American people, the progress of 
organized labor, collective bargain- 
ing, better working conditions, pub- 
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lic safety, arbitration, profit-sharing, 
pension systems, and organized 
philanthropy? Why not balance 
facts that warrant a hopeful rather 
than a defeatist picture of Amer- 
ica? 

Few modern teachers disagree 
with the need of a more realistic 
teaching of the characteristics of 
American democracy, but to think 
for a moment that boys and girls 
can be led to cherish the American 
Dream through the contemplation 
of a nightmare is a new and danger- 
ous kind of pedagogy. The tactics 
of the soap-box orator have no place 
in the schoolrooms of America. As 
an author recently said, ‘I wish that 
those who believe in democracy 
would quit apologizing for it.” 

Led by a vociferous group of 
frontier thinkers, safely entrenched 
back of the battle front, teachers 
are being urged to give progressive 
education direction—+the7r direction, 
it might truthfully be added. To dis- 
agree with their conclusions is to 
have one’s integrity questioned. By 
a series of sweeping indictments, the 
leadership of bankers, industrialists, 
lawyers, and politicians is held re- 
sponsible for the failures of de- 
mocracy, and we, the teachers, 
blameless or spineless in the past, 
are summoned to rise up and lead 
erring democracy into the Promised 
Land. We are being made rather 
ridiculous by the suggestion that 
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teachers alone are worthy to bear 
aloft the fallen torch. Teachers, be- 
cause, they are unselfish and en- 
lightened, will succeed; other 
groups, because they are selfish and 
unenlightened, have failed. As one 
surveys our professional ranks of 
over a million teachers for evidence 
of such Messianic power, the sight 
is not reassuring. 

Seriously, are we, as a group, a 
bit more enlightened or a whit less 
selfish than bankers or industrialists 
or politicians? Are we deservedly 
notable for the worthiness of our 
motives, the zeal of our selfless devo- 
tion? 

We preach cooperation and prac- 
tice vituperation. If we as teachers 
really wish to help in the present 
crisis, we must stop impugning the 
motives of other groups, stop saying 
that bankers cannot be trusted to do 
this or that, but teachers can. Ob- 
viously, some bankers can be trusted 
and some teachers cannot. The sal- 
vation of America does not lie in 
the laps of any single group whose 
particular vision of the topography 
of Utopia must be accepted by all. 

Schools and teachers certainly 
should accept the challenge of edu- 
cating children today for an unpre- 
dictable tomorrow —the greatest 
challenge that we have probably ever 
faced. Ours is the task of joining 
hands with good citizens everywhere 


to help to drive out the rats but not 
to burn down the barn. We must 
do this first, through our own effec- 
tive citizenship and second, through 
the special advantage we have of 
being teachers of youth. 

How can we make this privilege 
of instruction an advantage to Amer- 
ica, not a disadvantage? No one can 
possibly be sure. Of one thing we 
can be sure, however, and that is we 
have no moral right to pervert teach- 
ing into an indoctrination of untried 
ideas; nor must we be satisfied with 
the platitude that we are to teach 
children not what, but how to think. 
We have an obligation to indoctri- 
nate for several basic values in 
American life—democracy, family 
life, and accepted concepts of the 
ordinary virtues. Religion must prob- 
ably remain in the borderland. 
Even these forms of socially-useful 
indoctrination, however, do not im- 
ply blind acceptance. Loyalty and 
criticism are not opposite virtues. 
But children must have loyalties! In 
our schools today emotional inse- 
curity is probably working greater 
havoc than economic want. Correc- 
tion of this more fundamental mal- 
adjustment could be begun tomorrow 
by better teaching, the promotion 
of which is one of the directions in 
which it is imperative that progres- 
sive education should continue to 
lead. 


Reported from Progressive Education, XIV (April, 


| Burton P. Fowler is Headmaster, Tower Hill School. 


1937), 231-34. 
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MEASUREMENTS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER 
In the Bulletin of the American Library Association 


(CAN achievement in school li- 
brary service be measured in some 
concrete form? Present forms of 
measurement are not satisfactory, 
partly because we have been measur- 
ing only those results which can be 
statistically expressed. Everyone 
realizes that these figures only, taken 
as a measurement for service in a 
school library, are inadequate. For 
one thing, any change in the school’s 
regulation of homeroom activities, 
study halls, lunch periods, and per- 
mit systems are all reflected in the 
attendance in the school library. The 
opportunities for making contacts 
with teacher or pupil may be in- 
creased or limited by conditions out- 
side the librarian’s control. The 
same holds true for the circulation 
of books. A week of steady activity 
in the library, when there has been 
an inner satisfaction because needs 
have been supplied, often results in 
meager statistics. 

But fundamentally, the inadequacy 
of present forms of measurement is 
due as much to faulty analysis of 
what we want to measure as to our 
means of measurement. Do we really 
care to know that 1,000 books were 
circulated in a given week, or that 
4,000 pupils used the library? The 
record is of value, but if it were 
possible to count them it would be 
more valuable to know that 5,000 
specific needs had been met. We 
really want to measure the results of 
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contacts, influences, personal rela- 
tionships, which have as their start- 
ing point the need for information 
that may be found in printed matter. 
School library service means the ac- 
cumulation all day long of large and 
small satisfactions both in giving and 
receiving, which have been secured 
through personal contacts. 

We give a boy a book to take 
home and a moment later we explain 
the difference between the index and 
the table of contents. For the one 
act there is a record of merit; for 
the other, nothing. But who can es- 
timate the comparative value of the 
two? That is a library activity for 
which we have no unit of measure- 
ment. One should bother about 
measurements, but not too much. 
Measurements are necessary. They 
are valuable for maintaining stand- 
ards, self-checking, and estimating 
growth. Until we get some better 
way of measuring service we cannot 
drop the present system. 

We need to know much more 
about our school library service than 
present methods for measuring tell 
us. It would be valuable to test qual- 
ity of service rather than quantity— 
not what is the increase in book cir- 
culation, but how much better was 
the selection fitted to the need? What 
increase has there been in the quality 
of the reading done? Of information 
given, what is the proportion that 
was wholly satisfactory? What is the 
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proportion of books read for per- 
sonal reasons compared with those 
motivated by school requirements? 
What growth has there been of in- 
dependent literary judgment of pu- 
pils as the result of our efforts at 
developing appreciation? What qual- 
ities in books or what methods of 
approach have been most successful 
in meeting the needs of “slow” 
pupils? Answers to these questions 
need scientific experimentation, not 
the slow process of trial and error. 

At present, searching analysis of 
her work by the librarian, and of her 
leadership by the supervisor, can 
contribute toward better understand- 
ing of permanent values. It is 
thought provoking to ask ourselves 
what individual criteria—or mea- 
surements—we use in passing judg- 
ment on our own achievements. 

The following standards for the 
librarian are suggested: 

To make the library an integral 
part of the school, not a separate and 
independent unit. 

To build up and make available 
to pupils and teachers a well-rounded 
collection of library materials to 
meet the needs of the curriculum 
and recreational demands. 

To stimulate recreational reading 
and to give reading guidance. 


To be promptly aware of changes 
in curricula and class objectives, and 
ready to meet them; to become fa- 
miliar with the special interests of 
teachers and pupils so that new ma- 
terials can be offered them on those 
subjects; to assist teachers in any 
possible way in their class work; to 
understand the teacher’s problems. 

To make the library an attractive 
place which students and faculty will 
enjoy because of its friendly atmos- 
phere. 

To give the public library the 
necessary information about the cur- 
riculum so that the librarian can 
work with students intelligently. 

To stress good citizenship by en- 
couraging respect for the rights of 
others. 

Not only are new methods needed 
for the study of the services per- 
formed by school librarians, but more 
studies are needed on the subject of 
supervision of school librarians. 

Insofar as library service is a 
science, we may hope through con- 
trolled experimentation to arrive at 
more adequate methods of measur- 
ing. results. But in those aspects 
wherein it is an art, we shall try in 
vain to capture for tabulation those 
evidences of success which are no 
less real because intangible. 


Annie Spencer Cutter is Director of the School De- 

partment, Cleveland Public Library. Reported from 

the Bulletin of the American Library Association, 
XXXI (February, 1937), 60-64. 
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PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP IN RURAL EDUCATION 


ROBERT D. BALDWIN 


In Adjustments in Rural Education 


a T is a matter for general con- 
cern that 23.5 percent of the teach- 


ers of one-room schools in this 
country are 20 years of age or 
younger; that their average of teach- 
ing experience is two years, eight 
months, and of training beyond the 
elementary school four years, two 
months; that the value of school 
property averages $99 per child for 
rural schools; that the average salary 
for teachers of one-room schools is 
$883 as compared with $1771 for 
city teachers. These conditions all 
quite obviously affect the quality of 
the educational offering that is avail- 
able to rural boys and girls, and 
speak volumes for the need of lead- 
ership in rural education. Then too 
there is the characteristic pattern of 
rural school organization, with its 
small, isolated one-and-two-teacher 
school, its poorly trained and inex- 
perienced teacher deprived of the 
benefits of professional contacts that 
stimulate and of supervision that can 
direct professional development. 
There is the character of the think- 
ing and experience of rural people 
themselves because of their infre- 
quent contact with superior schools, 
tending to be complacent with the 
local educational offering and even 
resentful of suggestion that more 
adequate facilities are needed. 

If we assume that heavier respon- 
sibilities of leadership rest on prin- 
cipals and superintendents, here are 
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the objective facts as to their quali- 
fications for such responsibilities. 
The experience of rural school prin- 
cipals averages less than eight years, 
their training beyond the elementary 
school less than seven years and 
three months. Among county super- 
intendents, under whose general 
oversight most rural teachers work, 
according to Butterworth’s findings 
57 percent have no degrees, 33 per- 
cent have the bachelor’s, 9 percent 
the master’s, and 1 percent the doc- 
tor’s degree. In the eight years im- 
mediately preceding the study, only 
22.8 percent of them had attended 
summer school. Granted more ade- 
quate preparation, this failure to get 
away for additional training might 
be less significant; but, considered 
in relation to the lack of sufficient 
preparation, it tends to create the 
impression that most of the author- 
ized guides of rural teachers lack 
professional discrimination and re- 
sponsibility, not to say enthusiasm. 

Surely there are reasons for this 
generally low status of county super- 
intendents. In the first place, the 
tradition is that of a clerical rather 
than a professional officer. In case 
after case it has been strictly a part- 
time office job, and seldom in the 
past has it challenged professional 
leadership. In addition the county 
superintendency has typically been 
an elective office, subject to the ups 
and downs of partisan politics. Even 
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aside from the “rotation in office” 
principle, so common in county 
affairs, such a method of accession 
to office at best makes for insecurity 
of tenure, and at worst requires that 
most of the incumbent’s time be de- 
voted to securing re-election. 

It is thus not strange that men and 
women of professional outlook and 
administrative capacity have in gen- 
eral either passed by the county 
superintendency entirely or em- 
braced the first opportunity to plant 
their feet on firmer ground. It is 
abundantly clear that the typical plan 
of county school administration mil- 
itates against any complete realiza- 
tion of the possibilities for leader- 
ship in rural education. 

One remedy offered for sluggish 
progress in rural schools is for the 
county school organization to adopt 
the best practices of city school or- 
ganization—the nucleus being a 
board of education with jurisdiction 
over the rural schools of the area 
and empowered to select the super- 
intendent as its executive and pro- 
fessional advisor. Now obviously no 
mere scheme in itself creates good 
schools, but this proposal is in the 
interest of eliminating partisan poli- 
tical influences of having a board 
representative of the whole county, 
of having educational affairs con- 


sidered on their merits instead of 
being tied up with extraneous poli- 
tical issues, and of continuity of edu- 
cational development. 

Those in direct field contact with 
rural education must of course 
shoulder the bulk of the responsibil- 
ity for providing adequate educa- 
tional opportunities. But surely state 
departments have a heavy responsi- 
bility in matters of financing an ade- 
quate program, lifting certification 


standards, stimulating — state-wide 
consideration of the problems of 
rural education, and legislating 


toward more equal educational op- 
portunities. Teachers colleges have 
the responsibility of giving their 
graduates insight into and concern 
for the educative opportunities of 
rural life, and, I believe, the further 
responsibility of providing profes- 
sional stimulation for rural educators 
during their period of service as well 
as training. Rural educators them- 
selves have important contributions 
to make in solving not only their 
own but general educational prob- 
lems. When this recognition is ac- 
corded, then will urban and rural 
school administrators look with level 
eyes at the great problems of school 
administration, and in a spirit of 
wholehearted cooperation attack and 
bring them nearer to solution. 


Robert D. Baldwin is Professor of Education, West 

Virginia University. Reported from Adjustments in 

Rural Education, Washington, D.C.: Department 

of Rural Education, N.E.A. (February, 1937), 
7-13. 
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OUR AMERICAN YOUTH: THEIR PLIGHT AND A 
PROGRAM 


Hart R. DouGLass 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


Lvon reflection, it appears that 
the rough seams of our economic 
and social structure rasp most vicious- 
ly the tender skins of young people. 
The plague of unemployment not 
only attacks a larger percentage of 
youth than of adults but the disease 
in young blood is much more violent, 
and is most likely to leave lasting 
scars. 

From early childhood we have 
been assuring bright-eyed boys and 
girls that this was the glorious land 
of opportunity, that they should pre- 
pare themselves to carry on the civic 
and vocational responsibilities which 
soon would rest on their shoulders. 
We counseled with them—we par- 
ents and teachers—often and serious- 
ly, attempting to assist them in 
arriving at such a choice of vocation 
as would afford them the greatest 
opportunity for success. Lives of 
great men remind us, we said, of the 
great heights which they might 
legitimately hope to attain. 

Today millions of them reflect 
bitterly on the way they were misled. 
To most, the golden age seems to 
have become history. The railways 
are built and the free farm land is 
gone. The basic industries are devel- 
oped, and for the most part, now 
require much capital. The “white- 
collar” professions are badly over- 
crowded. To the feminine youth, the 
glorious adventure of rising with 
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their poor-boy husbands to the top 
has been sadly deflated. 

Crime statistics of recent years re- 
veal that, though young people of 
between 15 and 25 constitute but a 
fifth of the population, they commit 
half the crimes above the grade of 
misdemeanor. Analysis reveals that 
the vast majority of these crimes sug- 
gest a motive arising from an in- 
ability to earn a livelihood and the 
means of social participation. As 
long as the prevailing practice is for 
youth to find his leisure life, like his 
elders, dependent on commercialized 
amusement and the use of automo- 
biles, and as long as personal appear- 
ance rates so high with elders and 
youth alike, the normal boy will risk 
his life and freedom, and the normal 
girl her health and soul, to be able 
to “do what the others do.” 

Today it is impossible for young 
people to live a normal social life 
without material expense, many 
times that required of their parents 
when they were in their adolescence. 
The funds may come only from one 
of three sources—their parents, em- 
ployment, or illegitimate sources. 
There are at least 6 or 7 of the 20 
million young people to whom the 
first two of these sources are not 
available. There are two alternatives 
—each unwise and costly in the long 
run to society—(1) to deny them- 
selves the social activity engaged in 























by those around them or (2) to 
satisfy their needs by engaging in 
crimes of violence or prostitution. 

What is the answer? Certainly we 
do not propose to have this thing 
continue. What manner of men and 
women would? Let us review some 
of the possibilities: 

1. Re-educate youth in its leisure 
pursuits —Public playgrounds and 
amusement centers with competent 
leaders should be provided in far 
greater numbers. In this manner a 
much more valuable type of leisure 
would be encouraged at but a frac- 
tion of the cost per youth-hour that 
is possible in the average commer- 
cialized amusement. 

2. Develop on the part of em- 
ployers a more sympathetic attitude 
toward youth—Employers and em- 
ployment officials have in recent years 
discriminated against young people 
in favor of the heads of families. A 
relatively small percent of young 
people are willing to find their liv- 
ing in relief. They want a start, not 
a rain-check. It is the fairly uniform 
testimony of welfare workers that 
the effects of unemployment on mo- 
rale are much more devastating in 
the cases of youth than in those of 
men in their forties or fifties. The 
latter are so much better prepared 
for the shock. There must be made a 
place, at least for part time, in fac- 
tories, stores, banks, railroads, and 
everywhere, for the youngster who 
now demands life’s opportunity to 
be a worker, a citizen, a homemaker. 

3. Require all young people to 
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continue in school at least on half 
time until the age of 20 or 21.—It 
has been proposed that attendance 
in school until the age of 18 or com- 
pletion of high school should be re- 
quired. This would absorb probably 
two and a half million more young 
people now not in school. If a mil- 
lion each year did complete high 
school while still 17 or 18, it would 
absorb even more. This proposal has 
several limitations. 

In the first place, we have few 
schools prepared to offer full-time 
facilities appropriate to the interests, 
ability, and future needs of a con- 
siderable proportion of youth. 

In the second place, many of these 
youth do not want to go to school on 
full time, and would therefore be 
unlikely to exert the effort to learn 
that which is essential to an adequate 
return on the investment. They want 
to work. For the most part, they are 
not book-minded or even school- 
minded. They would not only learn 
little, but would perhaps make it 
more difficult for others in school to 
learn. 

In the third place, one of their 
most important needs is a small but 
regular income, sufficient to enable 
them to meet the standards set by 
their fellows in personal appearance 
and social activities. This is to them 
a Sine qua non. 

And, finally, they need work ex- 
perience. One must not forget that 
the school is only one sector of the 
educational environment, or under- 
estimate the educative value of em- 
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ployment, of responsibilities, of 
association with older people who 
have a good work-morale. 

As an alternate proposal to com- 
pulsory full-time attendance until the 
age of 18, it is sounder, though per- 
haps more difficult, to provide and 
to require concomitant work and 
school experience between the ages 
of 16 and 20, devoting approxi- 
mately equal amounts of time to 
each. 

This arrangement has several dis- 
tinct and important advantages. In 
the first place, it provides work-ex- 
perience. It makes possible at least 
some earnings and consequently 
some participation in the prevailing 
types of social life. The work-ex- 
perience and increased maturity of 
the youth would make more mean- 
ingful much of the material in cer- 
tain fields now taught in school to 
children not yet ready for it either 
in interest or in experience and back- 
ground. 

The period of contacts which may 
be utilized for guidance—vocation- 
al, health, civic, education, moral, 
social—would be extended by two 
years. This halftime arrangement 
would require 4 years beyond the age 
of 16 to complete the equivalent of 
what is now taught by the age of 18 





i Harl R. Douglass is Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and was an associate director 
of the American Youth Commission for a period 
during 1936. Reported from the Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXVI (April, 
1937), 110-13. , 


on our present full-time attendance. 

4. Give young people an educa- 
tion adequate for democracy.—The 
problem of youth is but one aspect 
of the national problem. Unemploy- 
ment is not necessary. Aside from 
the possibilities of foreign markets, 
there are potential domestic markets 
sufficient to give every man, woman, 
and child an 8-hour work day, 365 
days in the year. Even a 10-hour day 
would not supply every family with 
all the clothes, food, medical and 
dental services, books, papers, furni- 
ture, medicines, amusements, homes, 
radios, electrical machines for the 
home, candy, automobiles, gasoline, 
sporting goods, that 130 million 
people can consume. 

To bring about—let us not forget 
it—employment for millions more, 
as well as increased living standards, 
is a matter of education. When men 
are educated to place the general 
welfare on an even basis with per- 
sonal acquisition and when the great 
mass of voters have been sufficiently 
trained in the fields of economics 
and political science that they are 
able to cast their ballots with the 
degree of intelligence implied in a 
democratic form of government, 
these problems will approach a solu- 
tion. 
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ARE TEACHERS INFERIOR? 





An Editorial* 


iis daily press has recently indulged 
in much derogatory speculation con- 
cerning the inferiority of teachers, the 
avalanche of discussion having been set 
going by William S. Learned, staff 
member of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, in 
reporting a study entitled “Tested 
Achievement of Prospective Teachers 
in Pennsylvania.” Among the findings 
of his compilation of results of tests are 
the typical inferiority of students who 
expect to teach to those who expect to 
enter certain other professions and the 
fact that a considerable proportion of 
prospective teachers have lower scores 
than some high-school seniors. 

Friends of the schools should be alert 
to the limitations of the study. It will 
be well, in the first place, to bear in 
mind that the evidence was gathered in 
a single state, and one should be on his 
guard against accepting the author's 
contention that “there is no good rea- 
son for believing that the conditions 
described are confined to Pennsylvania.” 
Although the facts on individual col- 
leges are not reported, it is more than 
likely that variations are to be found 
from one institution to another within 
the state. Persons conversant with the 
problem of teacher training elsewhere 
can name institutions in which prospec- 
tive teachers are superior in achieve- 
ment to students not expecting to teach. 
If differences between institutions exist, 
there probably are differences between 
regions and states. 

A more serious limitation resides in 


the fact that the study deals merely with 
students who say they expect to teach 
and not with persons who have actually 
been appointed to teaching positions, 
It is highly improbable that selection 
for appointments is random over the 
full range of ability represented in stu- 
dents expecting to teach and that the 
degrees of selection from announce- 
ment of intention to actual employment 
are the same for all professions. A fol- 
low-up of students would be an essen- 
tial part of a complete investigation. 

However, even if extension of the 
inquiry to other regions and by a follow- 
up should bear out the findings of the 
limited study, it would still be vulner- 
able on the count that it has ignored 
the socio-economic factors in the prob- 
lem. At no point does it touch on the 
most important issue involved, namely, 
the causes of the condition it purports 
to disclose. The causes are suggested by 
the outcomes of investigations of the 
bases of choice of occupations, which 
show economic return and socio-eco- 
nomic status as prime motives. Similar- 
ly, the solution proposed by the in- 
vestigator ignores socio-economic forces 
by being restricted to recommending to 
appointive officers administering to 
candidates the tests used in the investi- 
gation. The low incomes of teachers 
are common knowledge, and an appro- 
priate solution would go back to causes 
and urge salaries that would appeal to 
the best minds.—By Leonard V. Koos, 
Professor of Secondary Education, Unt- 
versity of Chicago. 


* This is the tenth in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 


of the EDUCATION DicEsr. 











